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MESSRS. HODGSON & CO. 
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Prints, by Bartolozzi, 2 vols,, and other Books of Prints—Armstrong’s Turner, Edition de Luxe— 
Foster's The Stuarts, 2 vols.—Ormerod’s Cheshire, 3 vols., Large Paper—Aubrey’s Surrey, 5 vols,— 
Stirling-Maxwell’s Works, 6 vols., Large Paper—Tudor Translations, 16 vols.—Editions de Luxe of 
Dickens and Shakespeare—Dodsley’s Uld Plays, by Hazlitt, 15 vols., and others relating to the 
Drama—Books on Genealogy and Heraldry—a Set of the Folk-lore Society’s Publications, 48 vols. 
— Zoological Society's Proceedings, 1870-95—Palwontographical Society's Publications, a Complete 
Set to 1902—Century Dictionary, 8 vols.—Encyclopidia Britannica, Ninth Edition, 25 vols., &c. 
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Copy, Largest Paper, 5 vols. —Chippendale’s Cabinet-Maker’s Director, 1762—Williamson and Howitt's 
Field Sports, Coloured Plates, 1807—Kxtra-Illustrated Copy of Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and 
Engravers, enlarged to 4 vols, 4to —Palwographical Society's Facsimiles, 5 vols.—Goupil’s Historical 
Monographs, 10 vols.— Burlington Fine Arts Club Catalogue of Miniatures and Mezzo Portraits, 2 vols. 

Benjamin Franklin's Political and Miscellaneous Pieces, Presentation Copy, 1779—Keats's Poems, 
First Edition, original boards—Tennyson's Poems, 2 vols., boards, 1842—Byron’s Works, by Coleridge, 
12 vols., Large Paper—The Border Waverley, 48 vols., and other fine Library Editions of Standard 
Authors, some in handsome bindings—Annals of Sporting, 13 vole.—Villon Society's Publications, 
26 vols,—Peignot, (Eavres Bibliographiques, 26 vols.—The Ibis, 1868-1901, 35 vols.—Meyer's Coloured 
illustrations of British Birds, 7 vols.—Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, a Complete Set from the commence- 
ment—Surtees Society, 53 vols., and other Publications of learned Societies, &c. 


On FRIDAY, October 30, valuable LAW BOOKS, including the Library of ALFRED SMITH, Esq: 
(retiring from Practice), and also the Library of a BARRISTER (deceased), including two Complete 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 3, 1308. arted. The woman told her husband, but 
: 1e became estranged. She complained to 
CONTENTS. —No. 301. her kinsfolk, who then told the king a 
NOTES :—Analogues of a Syriac Apoeryph, 261—Jonson arable, not of a garden, but of a piece of 
and Harvey, 263—17, Dean's Yard, 265—Iron-making in | and for tillage. The husband replied b 
a ‘ Sicilia | the parable of the lion. Then the king said, 
| fellow, the lion trampled not, thy land, 
cognito, 267 —“ Merrily danced the Quaker's wife” —| and it is good for tillage ; so do thou till it, 


Golden Rule—Anglo-Saxon Names and Titles—Bastable— | and God prosper thee in it, for the lion hath 
Gage — Spurious Antiquities — Hawthorn — Hamburg ] it hurt.’* 
Brasenose Ale Verses—*The Spirit of the Woods,’ 268— | ¢ one 10 no hurt. 


Latin QQJuotation—** Mala stamina et yee ardens’ Yet another Arabic version is the story of 
of Sligo— Bishop in Chess —Bull Piain—Coon Song— Firouz and his wife. The king sees the lady 
Gallini—Cellini’s Hammer, 269. | by accident, and sends Firouz toa distant city. 


REPLIRKS :—** Travailler pour le Roi de Prusse '’— Dun- | He then endeavours to seduce the lady from 
ealfe, 270 —* Wenthlok "—Authors of Quotations—Stafford | her allegiance, but she refuses his suit— 
sea" —Coffee made of Malt—Whitebait Dinner—Richard | The lions to drink of the water forbear. 

| The, king goes away abashed, and leaves his 
Count de Bruhl—Bacon on Hercules, 275—‘ Reskimer’ sandal in the house. Then follow the plead- 
| ing before the king and the apologue of the 
and Tawell—"* Allas"—Jonson and Tennyson, 277- “Dive” |‘ Lion’s Track.” ere also the banquet of 
—** Nitchies "—Mineralogist to George III.—Cardinals— | sameness 1S omitted.t 

a Mareo | The ‘ Libro de los Engannos de las Mugeres’ 

Long's ‘ Discourses of Epictetus '— offers a definite date at which one version of 
‘The Chatelaine of Vergi’—'The Descent of the Sun’— the Aphikia_ story passed from Oriental to 
‘A Digit of the Moon’—‘Sir David Wilkie’—‘ Biblia | Occidental literature. The book was trans- 
Cabalisties” — ‘The Silent Trade’—The Countess of Jated from Arabic into Spanish, by the order 
Winchilsea’s Poems. 4 A 

of the Infante Don Fadrique, in the year 1291 

,of the Spanish era, or 1253 of the common 

|era. Two years earlier his brother, King 

Hotes, | Alfonso, had caused a similar translation of 

the ‘Calila and Dimna’ to be made. One of 

ANALOGUES OF THE SYRIAC APOCRYPH | the stories in the ‘ Libro de los Engannos’ is 
OF APHIKIA, THE WIFE OF JESUS BEN | 4 variant of the Aphikia story, and closely 
SIRACH. resembles the one translated by Payne, except 

that, instead of a signet ring, the monarch 
TueEre is another version in the ‘Arabian | Jeaves his sandals behind him. Dr. Domenico 

Nights.’ This is the story of the king and | Comparetti has shown that the ‘ Libro de los 

his chamberlain’s wife, which forms an epi-| Engannos’ stands in close relationship to the 

sode in the narrative of King Shah Bekht | + Parables of Sandabar,’ the ‘Seven Viziers,’ 
and his vizier, Er Rahwan. In this version | and ‘Syntipas,’ in all of which the story of 

there is no mention of the banquet of same- | the‘ Lion’s Track’ is to be found.t ‘ Syntipas 4 

ness. The king desires the love of the lady, | was translated into Greek froin Syriac at the 

and, being refused, goes away full of wrath, | end of the eleventh century. 

leaving behind him his girdle, which the Prof. Ryssel in the article already cited 

husband finds. Then follows the apologue | says that Mathieu de Vendéme, who died in 

of the ‘Lion’s Track.* = , 1286, has a poem on the subject, ‘ Comedia 

There is another version, in which the pro- | Milonis,’ in which the heroine is called Afra 
cess of change is visible. A king in disguise | and the king is the sovereign of Constantino- 
stops at the door of a house to ask for a| ple. Mathieu is said to have taken this story 
drink of water. The woman gives him a| from ‘Syntipas’ or some Oriental source. 
drink, and “when he looked at her he was eimnicnia 

ravished with her and required her of love.” | * Payne, vol. iv. pp. 259-60. 

She brought him into the house and gave| Payne, vol. i. p. 

him book in which to read until she should | Repearches, repesting the Book, of 

return to him. It was full of exhortations Society in 1882. This contains as an appendix the 

against adultery. Hereupon the king de-| Spanish text and an English translation of the 
eatin ee -- — Libro de los Engannos.’ The book is a remarkable 

* *Tales from the Arabic of the Breslau and Cal- | contribution to the study of comparative literature. 
cutta Edition of the Book of the Thousand Nights | I have named only the part dealing with variants 


Notices to Correspondents. 


(See ante, p. 222. 


— ‘ 


and One Night,’ by John Payne, vol. ii. p. 60. of the Aphikia story. 
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A notable form of the si story is to be ecaed 


in the ‘Decamerone’ of Boccaccio (G. L, 
N. 5), in which the Marchesana di Mon- 
ferrato is said to have served up to 


Philippe le Borgne a banquet of sameness 
during the absence of her husband on a 
crusade, with the same intention and the same 
result as the heroine of the Arabic stories. 
In this variant the episode of the ‘Lion’s 
Track’ disappears. Manni, as usual, believes 
Boceaccio’s story to be the record of a fact in 
history. He cites a letter written by Aldus 
Manutius the younger expressing the same 
view, and enclosing a long passage from a 
history of Naples written by Paolo Emilio 
Santorio, in which the story is told, with 
much diffuseness, of King Manfred and his 
sister. Here the banquet of sameness fails 
of its purpose.* 

Another Italian variant is supplied by | 
Antonio Cornazzano, who is sometimes called, 
apparently in error, Antonio Cornazzano dal 
Borzetti, and flourished in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, although his Italian * Proverbii in Face- 
tie’ were not printed until 1523. There was an 
edition in Latin verse of ten of them, issued | 
at Milan in 1503, It is not certain whether | 
he wrote in Latin or Italian, for the issues 
are not described as translations. His | 
‘ Life of Christ was printed in 1472. In the 
edition of Cornazzano’s ‘ Proverbs’ issued at 
Paris in 1812 there are two stories to illus- | 
trate the saying “Tutta ¢ fava.” The twelfth | 
offers a parallel to the banquet of Aphikia. 
A lady of Lombardy, married to a husband | 


sensual and unfaithful, prepares for this 
prince and his barons a stately feast of 
many dishes, all of which are skilfully 


compounded out of beans. Toward the end 
of the dinner she is asked what the various 
dishes are made of, and to each question 
comes the answer * Tutta ¢ fava.” The 
prince, struck by the ingenious form of her 
reproof, dismisses his mistresses and becomes 
a model husband.t 

* D. M. Manni, ‘ Istoria della Dosseucen’ 
refers also to the story in Sansovino. 

+ “Proverbii di Messer Antonio Cornazzano in 
Facetie. Parigi, dai Torchi di P. Didot il Magg. 
mpcexiL,” p. 74. Of this rare and beautiful 


He 
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‘held a conversation 


| the household. 


edition there is a copy on vellum in the John 
Rylands Library, Manchester. Speaking of the | 
thirty-seventh and thirty-eighth stories in the 
*Heptameron, Toldo says: ** Le due novelle svol- 
gono un simile argomento. La seconda riconosce 
per fonte la 71" delle novelle del Morlini e la prima 
vuolsi dal Jacob che ricordi la storia della signora 
di Langallier, quale leggesi nel Livre du Chevalier 
de la Tour Landry peer l'enseignement de ses filles 
(Montaiglon la pubblic® nell’ ediz. elz. dello Janet). 
Per} essa assomiglia anche alla nov. 5 G. I. del 


Decamerone e pitt ancora alla 11* della Cornazzano 


(9 S. XIL. Ocr. 3, 1903. 


‘Count Lucanor’ was written by a Spanish 
prince, Don Juan Manuel, who was born in 
1282. The fiftieth story relates that Saladin 
sent away one of his great vassals in order to 
gain access to the wife, whose love he solicited. 
She consents on condition that he wi!l tell 
her what is the best thing a man can possess. 
He finds the reply difficult, and under- 
takes a journey in order to search for the 
right answer. Finally he learns that 
honour is a man’s dearest treasure. When 
he returns to the lady she points out the 
necessity for him to relinquish the proposals 
he has made to her. The Spanish word ver- 
quenza, which Dr. James York translates by 
“honour, literally means “shame,” but 
there can be no doubt that his version 
conveys the spirit of the original.* 

The dividing line between history and legend 
is not always easy to draw in the Western 
world, and it is still less easy in the East. We 
need not therefore be surprised to learn from 
Prof. Ryssel that Arabic writers of the ninth 
century narrate the incident of the * Lion’s 
Track’ as historical. He refers to Prof. T. 
Néldeke, who in his review of Bathgen’s 
*Sindban’ tells us that the story of the * Lion’s 
Track ' is to be found in the ‘ Alma/asin wal’- 
addad’ of Gahiz, who died in 869, and in the 
work of Dinawari, who died ten years earlier. 
According to this account Chosran Parwez 
had a vizier named Nachfrgan for whom he 
had a great regard. The king, however, had 
with the wife of his 
vizier, and the result had been a coolness in 
The king, having heard of 
said to Nachargan in the presence of 
“I hear that thou hast a fountain 


” 


this, 
the Court, 
of sweet water, but drinkest not thereof. 
The vizier answered, “O king, I hear that 
the lion visits that fountain regularly, and I 
avoid it for fear of the lion.” The king, 
delighted with the cleverness of this reply, 
gave rich presents to the lady and a rich 
crown to the husband. This is the “Treasure 


in cui si narra d’ un singolare banchette di sole fave 
che una moglie prepara al marito libertino, per 
farlo accorto che da donna a donna non ci pub 
essere altra differenza fuor di quella che corre da 
fava a fava” (Pietro Toldo, ‘Contributo allo Studio 
della Novella Francese del xv. e xvi. secolo con- 
siderata specialmente nelle sue attinenze con la 
Litteratura Italiana,’ Roma, 1893, p. 77). The 
narratives given by Queen Marguerite and Geoftroy 
de la Tour Landry do not appear to me to have any 
resemblance to Boccaccio's story. Toldo appears 
to refer to No. 14 of the ‘Grand Parangon’ as a 
variant (p. 91). 

* “Count Lucanor......by the Prince John Manuel, 
done into English by James York, 1868, London, 
1899,” p. 231. 


| 
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of Nachargan,” which, at a later date, fell into 


the hands of the Arabs. * 


I have briefly indicated sundry forms of | seamalie in sense of our “ ideal.” 


the story of Aphikia. The variant in ‘Count 
Lucanor’ differs widely, and yet leaves an | 
impression of relationship. It will be seen 
that the apocryphal book associated, in de- 
fiance of history and chronology, with the 


name of the wife of Jesus, the son of Sirach, | 


consists of one of those folk-tales which are 
found in many lands, and have passed from 
East to West by different channels. 
other variants probably exist of the A 
story. although there are not, as yet, 
suflicient materials for constructing an exact 
pedigree. E. A. Axon. 

Manchester. 

BEN JONSON AND GABRIEL HARVEY. 

(See 9° S. xi. 201, 281, 343, 501: xii. 161.) 

In staty quo.—“ No more could you in statu 
quo prius” (532a). The earliest instance of 
this in ‘Stanford Dictionary’ is W. Watson, 
1602, and of in statu quo, Mabbe, 1623. 
Harvey introduced it. 

“*Remayning still, as we say, in statu quo” 
(Harvey, i. 68). 

Intoricate. —“ What, intoxicate! is thy 
brain in a quintessence ?” (540b.) A favourite 
word with Harvey. ‘ N.E.D. has one earlier 
instance, viz., from J. Bell (1581). The second 
in ‘N.E.D, is Holland’s ‘ Plinie’ (1601). 

“ Intoxicate sprite ” (Harvey, ii. 216). See 
also ii. 95 ; iii. 23, &e. 

(Juintessence : idea : metamorphosis : apology. 
—Is thy brain in a quintessence, an idea, a 
metamorphosis, an apology, ha, rogue?” 
(540b.) “Quintessence” in an applied or 
figurative sense was rare; vit occurs twice 
(later) in Shakespeare. “Apology” and 
“idea” were barely divorced from classical 
use and made English. See ‘ Lucrece,’ 31, 
for the vagueness of the former. The use of 

“idea” has always been a stumbling-block. 
Jonson ridiculed it already in * Every Man 
in his Humour’ (10a). See Wh satley's edi- 
tion. ‘* Metamorphosis” was as yet hardly 
used apart from Ovid. 

These are all Harvey words. “Quintes- 
sence” is a favourite i in wr! (i. 243 ; ii. 62; 
ii. 67, &c.). “The Idee high ” (i. 245) ; “ New 


Noldeke in Zeitschrift der deutschen Morag "- 
wllschatt, Band xxxiii. S. 523. Mr. 
A Ler, whose contributions to ‘N, & (.’ on the 
history of transmission of popular tictions are always 
read with interest, kindly sends me references to 
Camerini’s edition of Doni (for a narrative taken 
down from an old Arab story-teller) and to Mr. 
W. A. Clouston’s notes in Burton’s ‘ Supplemental 
Nights’ (ii. 378). 


Many | 
Aphikia | 


(i. 268) ; “ Quaint Idees” 
Camden, 102), 1573, ; 
* Metamor- 
used a little earlier in Lyly’ s 

*Euphues.’ Harvey made a “large Apology ” 
at the Council table in Cambridge for some 
letters published without his authority, he 
= us in his Third Letter, 1592. 
| Crotchet. —“In thy crotchets already !” 
(54la.) This term occurs three times in 
Shakespeare about this date or later. 

..E.D.’ quotes Harvey (‘ Letter - Book,’ 
Camden, 46), 1573, “Osburn stud uppon this 
| chrotchet,” as the earliest example in the 

sense of * whim ” (origin obscure). A wilde 
head full of crotchets ” (i. 189) ; “a thousand 
crotchets ” (vhid.). A Harvey expression. 

Surquedry.—* No more of this surquedry ” 
(541a) An old but uncommon word found 
in Chaucer and Spenser. 

‘Surfeited with pleasure’s surquedrie ” 
(Harvey, i. 297); “toad-swoln in surquidry” 
(i. 291). He has “surquidrous ” (ii. 101). 

In diehus illis.—“ O in diebus illis | O pre- 
posterous !” (54la.) Harvey used this in 
1589. Later Nashe has it in ‘ Lenten Stuffe’ 
(1599), and Greene in ‘ A Quip’ (1592). 

‘But old Aristotle was a deepe politician 
in diehus illts ; and his reasons...... would not 
be altogether contemned ” (Harvey, ii. 191). 

Curvet: prognosticate.—“ His muse some- 
times cannot curvet, nor prognosticate, and 
come off as it should” (541a). Compare “ his 
very Intellect Is dane but a curvetting 
sommerset ” of Marston, which I have already 
shown undoubtedly refers to Harvey. The 
earliest transferred use in ‘N.E.D.’ is Shake- 
speare, ‘As You Like It,’ 1600. The earliest 
in any sense is his ‘ Ven. and Ad.,’ 1592. 

“Corvettest and showest thy crankes 
among a company of valorous Captaines, 
whose stirrop thou art not worthy to hold’ 
(Harvey, iii. 35). “ Prognosticate” was a 
favourite term with Gabriel Harvey, as well 
as with his brother Richard, the almanac- 
maker. In G. Harvey’s ‘ Earthquake Letter,’ 
which brought him so much ridicule, it occurs 

54, 55, and later ii. 60, &c. (passrm). 

Pavaphrase.—“T'll hammer out a para- 
phrase for thee” (541a). 

A favourite Harvey word (i. 20, &c.). 

Circumference. —** We spend time in a vain 
circumference ” (541a). 

Harvey has a similar figurative use much 
earlier than any in ‘N.E.D.: “Make the 
conjuring wizard forsake the senter of his 
circle, and betake him to the circumference 
of his heels ” (ii. 210). 

Dilemma: hyperbole. —“ Your dilemmas 


ie Idees of singularity ” 
Letter-Book, 


phosis ” (i. 273) ; 


and your hyperboles ” (542a). 
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These and a number of other rhetorical 
terms are used in reference to Harvey's 
lectureship on the subject at Cambridge. 

Rodomont Machiavel.—* Sweet Radamant, 
sweet Machiavel” (542a). Probably Juniper 
means Rodomont. 

“To bate Sir Rodomont an ace” (Harvey, 
ii. 296); “Such another Rodomont” (ii. 225). 
Machiavel is frequent in Harvey's pages (ii. 
6, 

Evrigent.—* True love's exigent” 
In this sense (needs, requirements) 
earliest in ‘ N.E.D.’ is Douay Bible (1609). 

“ Exigence” =erigents (Harvey, ii. 37, 138). 

Anatomy.—“ Would you make an anatomy 
of me?!” (543a.) The earliest example of 
sense of “skeleton” is 1594. The earliest of 
anatomie is 1658. The senses in Harvey are 
probably that in which Lyly used it in * Pap 
with an Hatchett,’ 1589 (* N.E.D.’s’ earliest). 
Very rarely used in transferred senses. 

“An Anatomie of the minde” (Harvey, ii. 
243); “Anatomy of variety” (ii. 245): 
“ Anatomie of Fortune ” (ii. 243). 

Orthoqraphy.—* Think you not Iam true 
orthography ! Jag. Orthography ! anatomy !” 
(543a.) Coed earlier than Harvey, but one 
of his favourite “ jaw-breakers.” 

See Harvey, i. 21, 76, 103, 104, &e. 

Inviolable : predicament : intimate.—* Be 
not so inviolable...... What predicament call 
you this? Why do you intimate so much?!” 
(543a.) All as yet pedantic terms. 

“Inviolable” (Harvey, i. 40; ii. 201); 
“intimate,” verb (ii. 87); “predicament” 
(i. 21, 170). 

Bombard.—“ These bombard-slops, what is 
it crams them so?” (543a.) The earliest 
transferred sense in ‘ N.E.D.’ is Shakespeare’s, 
of a bottle, in ‘1 Hen. IV.,’ II. iv. 497, “ That 
huge Bombard of Sacke” (1596), and ‘ Tem- 
pest.’ 

A favourite term with Harvey. He coins 
“Sir Bombarduccio” (ii. 18); “Such a Bom- 
bard-Goblin ” (ii. 17) ; ** Bombarder of terms ” 
(i. 205). See also ii. 41, &c. Harvey is 
equally at home with the similarly used 
“bom yasted,” both very applicable to his 
own language. 

Conundrum.—“ Stand not upon conun- 
drums now: thou knowest what contagious 
speeches I have suffered for thy sake” 
(544a). Not quoted in ‘ N.E.D.,’ but it forms 
the only earlierexample than Jonson's ‘ Fox’ 
(“ My crotchets and my conundrums”), 1605, 
except Nashe’s personal and somewhat doubt- 
ful example. Middleton's ‘Ram Alley’ 
(1611, not in ‘ N.E.D.') would come next. 

Nashe says: “So will [...... drive him 
[G. Harvey] to confesse himself a conundrum, 


(542a). 
the 


who now thinks he hath learning enough to,” 


&e. This is the earliest use in * N.E.D’ 
Inevrorable : infallible intricate : superficial, 
“[Shew him the gold]....... Juniper. O in- 


exorable ! O infallible! O intricate, divine, 
‘and superficial fortune ” (544a). More pedan- 
try. All these long words occur, but very 
sparingly, in Shakespeare. 

* Inexorable rigour ” (ii. 194). The earliest 
impersonal use in * N.E.D.’ is 1600. “ Infal- 
lible (i. 287, 209; ii. 85; i. 76, &e.). Intri- 
cate” (i. 26; ii. 114; i. 127; iii. 15, &c.). 
* Superficial " (i. 230; ii. 90; iil. 6). 

Stigmatical.—“1I will have three or four 
most stigmatical suits” (544a). This term 
occurs in ‘Com. of Errors, 1591. It was used 
in the Harvey-Nashe war. 

“Thou will be so cosmoligized, if thou 
beest catcht here, for calling our Masters of 
Arte stigmatical, that is, burnt with a hot 
Iron” (iii. 41). “Thou” is Nashe. 

Superintendent addict-d.—* [He] shall not 
be superintendent upon me? he shall not be 
addicted? he shall not be incident” (548a). 
* Addicted to Theory” is one of the expres- 
sions Nashe reproaches Harvey for using 
(Grosart’s “Nashe, ii. 262; ‘Foure Letters 
| Confuted,’ 1593). 
| “The superintendent of the presse ” (ii. 79, 

183). “Addicted ” (i. 228). 

| Princoe: aggravate.—* Stand away, prin- 
|eox! do not aggravate my joy” (548b). 
Princor is a favourite with Harvey. It 
occurs in ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ but not else- 
‘where in Shakespeare or Jonson. An old 
|word. ‘*Aggravate” had somewhat an 
|affected use. Compare Bottom in ‘ Mid- 
| summer Night's Dream’ (1. ii. 84) and Falstaff 
‘Merry Wives’ (II. ii. 296). 

| “ Princocke ” (i. 283; ii. 87), to Nashe: “I 
| will not aggravate or discourse particulars” 
| (i. 192), and at i. 118, 288, &e. 

Alalaster.—“ His alabaster blade cannot 
fear me” (548b). Earliest in ‘N.E.D.’ is 
Sidney’s ‘Arcadia, “alabaster throate.” 
Shakespeare has “ alabaster arms ” (‘ Richard 
| IIT.’). A new expression. 
| * Alabaster necke” (ii. 285). 
| Linguist.—“ Has he his French linguist ?” 
| (549a.) Jonson has this new word in * Every 
Man Out,’ LIT. i. (1599). 

“The many-tongued Linguist” (Thorius), 
ii. 15. 
| Elocution.—* Dost thou fear a little elocu- 
(554a.) Perhaps he means “execu- 


tion ?” 
tion.” 
| loeution is naturally a frequent word in 
the writings of a lecturer on the subject 
| (i. 95, 219 ; li, 51), &e. 
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Vovels.—* Is that any Novels, sir?” (554a.) 
Jonson mocks the French “que nouvelles ?” 
in ‘Every Man Out,’ V. ii. (1599). 

“Less Appetite to desire such Novels ” 
(i. 190). Harvey has also Novellets ” (i. 215) 
and “ Novellists ” (ii. 208). 


The foregoing parallels seem to me to show | 
that Gabriel Harvey was the chief offender | 


in word-coining, against whom Jonson 
designed the part of Juniper. There is 
nothing, or very little, personal in these hits. 
The very selection of the humblest of trades 
and the love of balladry may have been 
puaatey against Harvey, who detested 
»oth. Jonson had no real quarrel with 
Harvey, as he had later with Marston and 


Dekker. H. C. Harr. 


(To be continued.) 


DEAN'S YARD, WESTMINSTER, NO. 17. 

A verY pleasant book of Westminster 
memories connected with the old school has 
been written and given to the world by Capt. 
F. Markham, under the title of ‘ Recollections 
of a Town Boy at Westminster, 1849-55." As 
is, perhaps, only natural, the pages which 
afford the best reading ‘are those wherein the 
schoolboy scrapes, &c., are recorded. Among 
his early escapades—perhaps his first—was 
stealing a bell-handle at the instigation of 
a bigger boy named Slade, which is recorded 
as follows :— 

“Slade joined me with another bludgeon con- 
cealed under his gown. He led the way to the 
Bishop of Gloucester’s house. The door was painted 
a beautiful olive green: the knocker, door-bell, 
name-plate, and letter-box were of brass, all beau- 


are; you take the bell and | will take the knocker. 
When I say “Go,” pull the bell out to full stretch 
and give it a good whack with your stick.’ I have 
the bell-handle on my mantelpiece,” 

the author unblushingly continues when 
closing the story, and there appear to be 
but few regrets underlying the admission. 
The house herein described as the residence 
of the Bishop of Gloucester ceased to be so 
soon after Capt. Markham went to West- 
minster in 1849. In that year the Rev. 
Dr. Milman, Canon of Westminster and 
Rector of St. Margaret’s, where he had been 
since 1835, was preferred to the Deanery of 
St. Paul's. He had lived, so far as I can find 


out, at any rate for a considerable portion of 


the time while holding his Westminster ap- 
pointments, at Ashburnham House, standing 
in Little Dean’s Yard, and with, in those 
days, an outlet in the rear into the south 
walk of the cloisters. This house, in many 
ways very notable, was called after Lord 


Ashburnham, who occupied it in 1708, its 
chief attraction being its exceedingly 
beautiful staircase, constructed by Inigo 
| Jones. Here had also been housed the King’s 
Library in 1712, and in 1730 that of Sir 
Robert Cotton. Therefore it will be seen 
that Dr. Milman was lodged amidst memo- 
ries likely to be congenial to a student 
of his character. A subsequent occupant 
was the Rev. Lord John Thynne, for many 
| years a Canon of Westminster and Sub-dean. 
At his death the house became associated 
with Westminster School, by the authorities 
|of which it is still used. Dr. Milman’s suc- 
cessor at St. Margaret’s and in the canonry 
| was the Rev. Dr. William Cureton, and during 
| his early days at Westminster, if not from 
| the first, the fine house alluded to as having 
| been hitherto that of the Bishops of Glou- 
|cester was vacant. By the special desire 
|of Queen Victoria, it became the rectory 
| of St. Margaret’s parish, and in it have lived 
| all the subsequent occupants of that position, 
| viz., the Rev. William Conway, M.A.; Rev. 


Frederic William Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., after- 
| wards Archdeacon of Westminster, and lately 
Dean of Canterbury; Rev. Robert Eyton, 
M.A.; Rev. Joseph Armitage Robinson, D.D., 
now Dean of Westminster ; and the present 
rector, Rev. Herbert Hensley Henson, B.D. 
It isa noble structure of good old honest brick- 
work, containing many large rooms, and is in 
every way an ideal residence for the student, 
as the quietness of the spot is proverbial, 
and it would be ditticult tofind another locality 
in the centre of one of the busiest parts of 
London where the sound of the passing traffic 


rorld become w 
tifelly polished, Slade eaid, * Now, then, here you | of the outside world becomes but a lo 


| murmur, adding to the charm of its almost 
complete isolation. That its situation has lent 
itself to the cause of study there are many 
who will be thankful, for beyond all doubt 
many of the sermons preached both in the 
Abbey and in St. Margaret’s Church have 
gained much from the peacefulness of the 
surroundings of the study in which they were 
prepared ; and much of the work, less clerical 
and more secular, of Drs. Cureton, Farrar, 
and Robinson gained not a little from the 
same happy circumstance. The edifice has 
also been the scene of many reunions, at 
which most of the notabilities of the latter 
half of the bygone century, in the world of 
etry, art, science, drama, law, and medicine, 
nen assisted, in addition to those whose 
avocations were almost entirely centred in 
religious work. One can scarcely help fancy- 
ing that the present Bishop of Gloucester, 
Dr. Ellicott, must often feel a pang of regret 
at its alienation from his diocese, and it 
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may perhaps be said that, if these remarks 
should catch his eye, Capt. Markham may 
possibly feel disposed to make restitution, 
and let Canon Henson enshrine upon //s 
mantelpiece the old brass bell-handle belong- 
ing to this building. 

There is one very interesting room on the 
ground floor which has been during late years 
converted into a small chapel, capable of seat- 
ing from thirty to forty persons. In the east 
wall there is a pretty arched recess, in which 
the altar has been placed, the arch being 
of a very ancient date and of considerable 
beauty of moulding, &c.; indeed, there is 
little doubt that this wall was a portion of 
the Prior’s House, or lodgings, as will be seen 
by reference to the plan of Westminster 
Abbey and its precincts about 1535, given as 
a frontispiece in Dean Stanley's ‘ Historical 
Memorials of Westminster Abbey,’ 1868. This 
portion of the eastern side of Dean’s Yard, 
the learned author states, had a long line of 
buildings which were 

“occupied by the five lesser dignitaries of the 
Abeer the Prior, the Sub-prior, the Prior of the 
Cloister, and the two inferior Sub-priors, or spies of 
the Cloister, whose duty it was to keep guard over 
the behaviour of the monks.” 
W. E. Hartanp-OXx ey. 
2, The Almshouses, Roe hester Row, S.W. 


ENCOURAGEMENT BY ENGLAND OF THE [Ron- 
MAKING INDUSTRY IN AmeERIcA.—The follow- 
ing transcript of a rare broadside—issued, I 
should say, about the year 1720—will, I think, 
interest many of the readers of * N. & Q.,’ not 
only as bringing to mind the commercial 
relations between this country and _ its | 
colonies a couple of centuries ago, but 
also as affording some food for retlection to | 
students of fiscal problems at the present 
day : 

Humbly Offered for the Encouragement | 
of making Iron in His Majesty’s Plantations of 
America.—The Swedes of all Nations in Europe 
in proportion to their Trade carry the greatest 
(Quantities of Giold and Silver from England, yet no 
other Kingdom has endeavoured to impose on us as 
they have done. 

“Within this Twenty Years the Government 
and Company of Stockholm Engrossed all the Tar, 
which they obliged us to take at extravagant Prices: 
and had not the Parliament of England prudently | 
provided against their Monopoly, by encouraging 
the making that Commodity in our own Plantations, 
its hard to judge what Ditliculties they might have | 
put us to by this Time. 

“The Necessity the present Parliament was 
under to prohibit Trade with them has raised Lron 
nearly 50 per cent., and if it should be to be opened 
again they are preparing a new Imposition to be 
laid on it of near 25 per cent., which we must pay, | 


rovided no other Supply can be found out. The 
English plantations in 


merica abound with Wood, 


| Portugal, Spain, &e. And ° 


Iron-Oar and other Materials for making Iron ; and 
if suitable Encouragement was given, we might be 
| supplied with great Quantities from thence. 

“This would engage the people in those Colonies 
| to employ themselves in making Iron, and enable 
them to make Returns for purchasing Woollen 
Manufactures and other productions of England, to 
supply their Wants, and prevent their falling on 
our Manufactures, which their Necessities (if not 
otherwise provided for) will force them to. Since 
we can be so well supplied by our own Subjects, 
w & will be paid for their Iron by the Manufactures 
of England, a shall prevent the ill Treatment we 
have received from Sweden, encourage our own 
Navigation, keep our Money at home, and save the 
great Expence of fitting out a Royal Navy to 
wrotect our Trade. The Bounty on Pitch and Tar 
ras already so well established those Manufactures 
in our own Plantations, that England has pitch 
enough for their own Consumption from thence— 
and export great Quantities to Holland, Hamburgh, 
tis to be hoped those 
Manufactures will be so well established in a short 
Time, that they will support themselves. 

“Such considerable Sums must be laid out to 
erect lron- Works, that when once built, will engage 
the proprietors to proceed on making Iron, which is 
a Security to the Government that the Encourage- 
ment will answer the End proposed. 

**Note.—That the granting the Bounty on Plan- 
tation Pitch and Tar has supplied us with such 
Quantities from thence that the price of pitch is 
brou; ght down to 6s. per cwt. or under, whereas 
formerly we paid for Swedish pitch l6s. per ewt., 
and the price of Tar to ]4s. per Barrel, for which 
we formerly gave the Swedes 3V/. per Barrel. Great 
Sums of Money have been paid by way of Bounty: 
yet it is presumed it does not amount to so much 
(allowing the Bounty to be Part of the first Cost) 
as the e »xtraordinary Price the Swedes would have 
had from us for the Pitch and Tar used by the 
Navy; and ‘tis to be doubted whether they would 
have supplied us w ith all we wanted for our 
Money.’ 

J. Evior 


Dr. Epmonp Hattey. (See 9" S. x. 361; 
xi. 85, 205, 366, 463, 496 ; xii. 125, 185.)— Iam 
indebted to Mr. Ralph J. Beevor, M.A., for 


| reference to a statement that among the 


manuscripts of the Earl of Ashburnham are 
“original letters addressed to John Anstis, 
Esq., Garter King-at-Arms, between the 
years 1715 and 1746, by Edmund Halley, 
Thomas Hearne, &e.,” folio. Cp. Eighth 
Report of the Royal Commission on Historical 
Manuscripts, Appendix, Part III. col. 12b, 
section 35 (London, 1881). It seems not 
unlikely that Halley, following Newton’s 
example in this as in some other instances, 
may have filed a pedigree in the College of 
Arms. 

John Aubrey gives the coat armorial of 
the Halley family in colours : “Sable, a fret 
and a canton argent.” Cp. Aubrey’s ‘ Brief 
Lives,’ Clark, i. 282 (Oxford, 1898). There 
are of published record other coats armorial 
of families named Halley. 
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A careful search made for me through the | buted to Pantagruel, one of the characters of 
| Rabelais, which has been defined as “the 


index (of vendors), Middlesex Land Registry, 
for the years 1726-70, failed to discover the 
name of Halley. “The parish of Shoreditch 
being outside the City of London, one would 
expect to find a record of the Haggerston 
property,” once belonging to Edmund Halley, 

sen. (o/. 1684). The latter is said to have 
been drowned. 

It has not been my good fortune yet to 
obtain personal access to the ‘Defence of 
Dr. Halley against the Charge of Religious 
Infidelity,’ by the Rev. S. J. Rigaud. There 
is other evidence, however, sufficient clearly 
to disprove the assertion that Halley was an 
atheist. I venture to think that there is a 
slight similarity of character between Ed- 
mond Halley and Abraham Lincoln, at least 
in so far as concerns their mutual love of 
demonstration and their religious belief. 
Cp. ‘Six Months at the White House,’ 
F. B. Curate. New York, 1867, pp. 190, 
314. 
cheerful, kind,and sympathetic temperament, 
inclined always to accommodate 
though it might be at their own personal 
inconvenience. Even Thomas Hearne, who 
appears not to have hesitated to record any 
rumours he could find about Halley, does 
not undertake to deny statements made by 
others that Halley believed in the Deity. 
Cp. 
| lle, iii. 472, 473 (Oxford, 1889). I have 
previously referred to Sir David Brewster's 
opinion of this matter (see 9" S. xi. 85). 

Eucene Fairrretp McPrKe. 

Chicago. 

The following small addition may be made 
to this collection. When the Rev. Arthur 
Ashley Sykes, D.D., was engaged in the 
“Phlegon” controversy against William 
Whiston and others, he obtained the calcula- 
tion of an eclipse from “ the great Dr. Halley, 
whose consummate hesedelien in geometry 
astronomy the whole world acknow- 
ledges,” “ who is never to be named without 
particular honour” (‘Defence of the Disser- 
tation on the Eclipse mentioned by Phlegon,’ 
1733, pp. 4, 63). W. Cc. B. 


and 


Queries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring infor- | 
mation on family matters of only private interest | 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, | 
, order that the answers may be addressed to them | 

irect. 


“ PANTAGRUELISM.”—This word, used by 


Southey, Coleridge, T. 


others, for the philosophy or practice attri- | they might. the better be 


practice of dealing with serious matters in a 
spirit of broad and somewhat cy nical good 
humour,” is defined in Webster's ‘Dictionary ’ 
of 1864 as “the theory or practice of the 
medical profession ; used in burlesque or 
ridicule.” This alleged meaning is repeated 
in Ogilvie’s ‘Imperial,’ Cassell’s ‘ Encyclo- 
peedic,’ and recent American dictionaries, 
these, however, making it a second sense, 
following the literal one. No quotation for 
the word in this alleged sense has reached 
us, and I should be glad to be informed if 
any one has met with it so used, outside the 
dictionaries. Webster's editors name as their 
authority Southey, which raises the suspicion 
that their definition may have arisen from a 


misunderstanding of Southey’s use of the 


Both os and Lincoln were men of | 


others, | 


word in * The Doctor. At the same time I 
can quite imagine that some later punster 
may have seen in “ Pantagruelism” an “all 
gruel” practice. I await further light. 

. A. H. Murray. 

A History or BooKsELLING.— 

“The late Mr. Triibner had collected an enormous 
amount of material for a work on the History of 
Bookselling, and from time to time spoke to his 
friends of publishing it as soon as he could finish it 
to his satisfaction. We should be glad to hear that 


| something was to be done with these interesting 


Remarks and Collections of Thomas | 


Wright, Lowell, and | learning its customs, Lag vrs 


collections.” — Bibliographer, October, 1884, p. 147. 
Can any one tell me if Mr. Triibner’s material 
is still in existence, and if it is available? 

mM. H. Prer. 


*Basy-Lanp’: Poem. (See 7" S. vii. 368 ; 
ix. 168.)—I shall be extremely obliged if Mr. 
JONATHAN Boucuter would let me have a 
copy of this piece, or tell me where I could 
obtain one. 8S. J. Aparr Firz-Geracp. 

9, Brunswick Square, W.C. 


“NoruHinc.”—Can any of your readers 
remind me in what journal (daily or weekly), 
in August, I think, [ read some clever lines 
on this word? The only ones I can remember 
ran— 
What the poor man has, 
What the rich man requires. 
K. P. W. 
| The subject has been - ee cussed at length 
in‘N. & Q.’ See 9 8S. xi. 166, 333, 395, 452, 517; 
| xii. 93. ] 
Monarcus TRAVELLING [NcoGNrto.—Could 
you supply me with the names and dates of 
visits of any foreign Crown Princes who 
~ Ane between thirty and sixty or 
seventy years ago) incognito in this country, 
&ec., so that 
fitted for the high 
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positions they might afterwards occupy in 
their own lands? NORTHERN. 


“ MERRILY DANCED THE QUAKER'S WIFE. — 
Can you tell me where to find the words of 
** Merrily danced the Quaker’s wife "—the old 
song, and not the new words written by 
Prof. Blackie to the old tune? G. A. M 


Gotpen Rute.—Is the origin known of the 
expression “Golden Rule” as applied to the 
summary of our duty to our neighbour—“ to 
do to all men,” &c.? A. M. H. 


ANGLO-Saxon NAMES AND TitLes.—I shall 
be obliged for a translation of *‘scir loce ” 
and “muf,” if any of your correspondents 
can kindly supply the same. An Anglo- 
Saxon entry, beautifully written (in the early 
part of the eleventh century) and carefully 
punctuated by the scribe, contains those 
terms, and hitherto no explanation of them 
has been suggested. 

A manumission ceremony took place, the 
act being by the lady Feheltled, wife of 
“ Athelwerd dux.” The witnesses are thus 
described in the record :-- 

“‘wethestan presbiter. wine presbiter . dunstan 

presbiter . goda minister . «lfwerd scir loce . wthzl- 
wine muf. ealdred fratre’ ejus . eadsige scriptor . 
et hii |a second list) prudens presbiter . boia dia- 
conus . wulfsige diaconus . bryhsige clericus .” 
The act was afterwards confirmed by “ .Ethel- 
werd dux” himself, before the high altar of 
a monastic church, in the presence of the 
following witnesses : 

“buruhwold bisceop.germanus abbas . tittherd 
presbiter . wulfsige diaconus . wurgent filius samuel 
ylewrthon prepositus. tethion consul. [c........ 
name cut away] filius mor.” 

The bishop was of St. Germans, the abbot 
was probably Germanus of Cholsey, and the 
duke was probably the alderman soon after- 
wards outlawed by Canute. The punctuation 
leads one to suppose that the expressions 
**scir loce” and “muf” are descriptive of 
ottices held by .Elfwerd and -Ethelwine, two 
laymen. 

If not descriptive of offices held by them, 
they may, perhaps, be their surnames ; but 
if so, what do these surnames mean? We 
know what all the other names and titles 
signify, but the meanings of “‘scir locc” 
(Sherlock ?) and “ muf” are not apparent. 

(Rev.) W. Lago, B.A, 


5, Western Terrace, Bodmin. 


BastaB.e.—I am very anxious for infor- | 


mation on the subject of the Bastable family, 
formerly of Castle Island, co. Kerry. George 
Bastable (temp. Queen Anne), of Castle 


married Arthur Herbert, of Currens, co. 


Kerry. Whom did this George Bastable 
marry KATHLEEN 
Castle Ward, Downpatrick. 


Gace.—I should be glad to have any par- 
ticulars of the following Gages who were 
educated at Westminster School: Henry, 
admitted 21 June, 1813; H. H., at the school 
in 1782; William, admitted 17 September, 
1787 ; W. H., at the school in = 


Antiquitres.—-Where can _par- 


| ticulars be found of a manufactory of spurious 


antiquities in Rosemary Lane, London! Who 
were the partners, and what are the things 
they produced in the main ? 

T. CANN HuGHEs, M.A., 
Lancaster. 


Hawtuory. — What is the true origin of 
haw in hawthorn? I have only Skeat’s 
‘Dictionary’ to refer to, and he gives it as 
from haw, a hedge. But hedges are a com- 
paratively late invention. I ask because in 
a deed of early Henry III., which I have had 
before me, occurs the phrase ‘“‘et unam 
dimidiam acram duarum selionum apud 
Horethornes inter terram Roberti in angula,” 
&e. Horethorne=the white thorn, Spina 
alba, as distinct from the black thorn. 
Compare horehound and the erroneously 
termed black horehound. I should be glad 
to know if the deed quoted, nearly seven 
hundred years old, reveals a new derivation, 
or whether such a reading has been already 
discussed. CHARLES SWYNNERTON. 

[The ‘N.E.D.’ mentions the “ hedge” derivation 
as possible, but says that “the history of its de- 


| velopment is not clear.”) 


Island, was the father of Mary Bastable, who | 


Hampure: its Erymon. — Hamburg owes 
its fortune to its haven on the Elbe. The 
name of this river has probably the same 
origin as the Scandinavian e/y, the common 
word for river. J/aven in Scandinavian is 
hamn. Does Hamburg mean the “ borough 
on the haven, haven-burg 

E. S. Dopeson. 


Brasenose Ate Verses.—Can any of your 
correspondents kindly tell me when the cus- 
tom commenced of writing ale verses on 
Shrove Tuesday at Brasenose College, Oxford! 

WILLIAM ANDREWS. 

Royal Institution, Hull. 


‘Tue Sprrit or THE Woops. —Can any one 
tell me who was the author of “The Spirit of 
the Woods, illustrated by coloured engrav- 
ings. By the author of ‘ The Moral of Flowers.’ 
......vondon: Printed for Longman, Kees, 


| 
| 
‘ 


on 


9 S. Oer. 3, 1903.] 


Orme, Brown, Green & Longman; and M. 
Robinson, Leeds. 1837.” 

I learn from the preface that it was the 
work of a lady, and that the illustrations 
were drawn by herself. They seem to be 
coloured by hand, but of this [ am not quite 
certain. EpWArRD PEAcocK. 

Wickentree House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 

{Halkett and Laing state that Mrs. Hey is the 
author.) 


Latin Quoration.—I shall be glad if some 
kind reader will refer me to the source of the 
following lines :— 

Cui pudor et Justitis soror 
Incorrupta Fides, nudaque Veritas. 
Quando ullum invenient parem 


Joun T. Pace. 
(Horace, ‘ Od.’ I. 24, 6.] 


“MALA STAMINA VIT-£.”—Said of the Stuarts 
by Willis, the Court physician to James IL. 
(Burnet’s ‘ History of his Own Time,’ p. 252, 
book ii. v. 1). What Latin poet wrote this? 
It sounds very like Martial. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


RicHarp HemMING. 


CHURCHWARDENS’ Accounts.—I should be 
obliged for references to books that might 
assist me to unravel some of the puzzles pre- | 
sented by certain churchwardens’ accounts | 
beginning 1524, and touching not only on 
matters ecclesiastical, but on the collection 
and distribution of civil and military rates. 

Leca-WEEKEs. 


ENGRAVING oF CLEoPATRA.—Can any one | 
inform me whether an engraving in my | 
| scape is of value? It is oblong in 
orm, and entitled “Cleopatre Qui Montre | 
A Auguste Le Buste de Sine Cesar. Peint | 
Pompeo Battoni. Gravé par Q. Mark 
Yienne.” The date 1781 is upon it. Augustus 
holds the left hand of Cleopatra, who with 
her right hand points to a large bust of Julius 
Cesar on a pedestal. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


PaMELA, Marcnioness oF Stico.—TI find 
the following entry in a traveller's diary :— 

“Sept. 21, S15. My birthday. I dined at Rocher 
de Cancale [in Paris] with the brothers Parish and 
with Sligo, who is now Pamela's husband.” 
According to the usual books of reference, 
however, the second Marquess of Sligo was 
a single man in 1815, and married the follow- 
ing year Hester Catherine, eldest daughter 
of the thirteenth Earl of Clanricarde. Who 
was Pamela? L. L. K 


Tue In THE GAME or CuEess.—As 
we learn from the ‘Oxford Historical Dic- | 
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tionary, there are three older and obsolete 
names given to the well-known figure in the 
game of chess which may move across the 
diagonal of a chessboard, now commonly 
called bishop—viz. “fool” (= fou), 
“archer,” and “alfin” (= O.F. aujin, or a/zin). 
It may, perhaps, be worth adding whence 
the latter Old English and Old French name 
has probably taken its origin. The fullest 
light which is thrown upon it, as well as 
upon its cognate Italian a/f¢re, comes from 
the Spanish a//i/, derived from Arabic and 
Persian a/-7/, and from the Russian and 
Slavonic equivalent s/on, both meaning 
originally also an elephant. May it be right 
to suppose that this piece in the game of 
chess presented, perhaps, at first (in Eastern 
countries?) an archer seated upon an 
elephant, and that the elephant was dropped 
with us, after the analogy of the castle or 
rook, which likewise was placed at first 
upon an elephant? (See Prof. Skeat’s 
Dictionary,’ sw ‘ Rook?.’) 
. Kress. 

Hertrorp.—Is Bull Plain, as 
a synonym for Bull Ring, a common name 
in English towns? Is “Plain” connected 
with the Flemish “Plein” as a synonym for 
square or place? H. 


Coon Sonc.— When did this term, now 


| frequently to be heard in connexion with 
/ musical farces, pantomimes, and the like, 
come into use? 


Neither ‘H.E.D.’ nor the 
‘Century Dictionary’ has it, though Emerson 
is quoted in the former to illustrate coon 
story. It might be suggested that it dates 
from ‘The Little Alabama Coon,’ a favourite 
song of some ten years ago; and though, 
previous to that, Mr. Eugene Stratton had 
made popular * The Dandy Coloured Coon,’ 
the coon song, as usually understood, was of 
the former rather than the latter 


GAtitnt.—Francis and John, the twin sons 
of Giovanni Andrea Battista Gallini, better 
known as Sir John Gallini, were admitted to 
Westminster School 21 January, 1782. Par- 
ticulars of their careers and the dates of their 
respective deaths are desired. Francis appears 
to have been admitted to Lincoln’s Inn 
15 November, 1787, but was not called to the 
Bar by that Inn. G. F. R. B. 


HamMer.—I have a quasi-silver 
hammer which was brought from Italy and 
given to me by a friend, who called it Cellini’s, 
but could tell me nothing of an original of 
which it is presumably a copy. The note 
about the Camerlengo’s silver hammer (ante, 
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p. 105) has renewed my interest in the tool 
that I possess, and has led me to wonder if 
the design of both be due to the indomitable 
Benvenuto. Ido not suspect mine of being 
a copy of the Camerlengo’s, for it is better 
calculated to brain a man than to make a 
gentle inquiry on his already deserted temples. 
Phe shaft is six inches long ; the head, which 
has an uncloven claw, measures four and 
a half inches ; and the weight of the article 
is twelve and a half ounces. It looks to me as 
if it might well give a blow or two to initiate | 
the unwalling of a Porta Santa 5 the year of 
jubilee, I have no doubt that ‘N. & Q. can 
afford enlightenment. Sr. Swirhrn. 


Beylies, 


“TRAVAILLER POUR LE ROI DE PRUSSE.” 
(9'" S. xi. 289, 392, 437, 496 ; xii. 34, 111.) 
Ir seems to me that it is not irrelevant to 

settle whether the phrase is a proverb or not 

For if it is, we need not look out for a source, 

whereas, if it can be made plausible that we 

have to do with a winged word, we may 
induce students of French literature to be on 
the look-out for it. In the definition given 
at the last reference but one “ neither—nor” 
must, of course, be “either—or,” an obvious 
mistake—whether it is a slip of the pen ora 
misprint I cannot make sure now. Mr. 
LATHAM ought to prove why the saying is 
not a winged word, and why it is a proverb 
or proverbial phrase. The latter is, as he 
himself points out, a loose expression. Some 
use it as a synonym of “proverb,” which is 
blamable, because in science one term is 
sutlicient for one thing; others class under 
this heading anything that has the currency 
of a _ erb, w +hether it is a whole sentence, 
as are, to quote such as have been treated in 

*N. & Q.,’ “What has posterity done for us ?’ 

“ First catch your hare”; or part of a sen- 

“like one o'clock,” 


tence, as ‘as right as 
rain.” With regard to their origin, they are 
twofold : they may be due to the many, like | 


proverbs, or to an individual, like winged | 
words ; naturally, often it cannot be decided | 
to which class a certain saying belongs. Now 
if Mr. Latuam calls our phrase a proverbial | 
phrase, that does not mend matters, as he 
leaves us uncertain if he takes this in the 
former or the latter sense. In point of fact, 

Mr. LatHam and I agree, as he has put his | 
shoulder to the wheel by casting about and 
giving us the benefit of his extensive reading. 
The explanation Larchey gives is not bad in 
itself. It is certain that the Prussian soldiers 


did not draw pay in the period under dis- 


cussion for the thirty-first of a month ; they 
called this unlucky day the “Schlapper- 
mentstag.” But by this the French setting 
of the phrase i isnot explained. In Frederick’s 
army, it is true, served Frenchmen occa- 
sionally, mostly deserters; but they were not 
the men to make a phrase, even if they had 
coined it, popular in a foreign tongue. The 
form shows by itself that it never reached 
beyond the circle of people of culture. But 
| why wander so far? Frederick was passion- 
ately fond of French literature and surrounded 
| himself with French men of letters, artists, 
| officers, and political characters: I only men- 
tion Voltaire, D'Alembert, Maupertuis, La 
Mettrie, D’Argens, De Prades, Jordan, Beau- 
sobre, La Croze, Chasot, Launay. French 
ambassadors did not fail to observe, record, 
and report everything that happened, and 
seemed to deserve notice, at the Prussian 
Court. May not among this lively set of 
witty Frenchmen the word have sprung up, 
either with reference to the custom men- 
tioned above, or when Frederick did not 
remunerate their important services sufli- 
ciently? To sum up, and repeat what I said 
before, I think, if ever the source should be 
traced, it will be in the French writers, 
whether professional or occasional, of the 
eighteenth century, and I trust that Mr. 
LaTHAM will be among the foremost to watch 
for it. G. KRUEGER. 
Berlin. 


DuNCALFE (9" S. xi. 289, 392, 476 6).—Accord- 
ing to Daniel and Samuel Lysons’s ‘ Cheshire,’ 
1810, the Duncalfes of Foxhurst, more gener- 
ally called Foxwist, in the tow nship of 
Butley or Butleigh, in the hundred of Maccles- 
field, were an ancient family. They lived at 
Foxwist Hall for several generations, and had 
male issue at the time of Glover’s Visitation 
in 1566. A younger son settled at Holderness 
in Yorkshire. Foxwist was sold by William 
Duncalfe in 1609 to Sir Urian Legh, who died 
seised of it 3 Car. I. (¢.e., 1627 or 1628) :— 

“It has been for nearly two centuries in the 
Leghs of Adlington: it is at present occupied by a 
| cottager: the lands now form part of Adlington 
Park. ’—P. 726 

“ There is a vicina of this name (Duncalfe) in 

the adjoining township of Adlington, where his 
ancestors have resided for many generations, who, 
probably, is the male a of the Dun- 
| calfes of Foxwist.”—P. 

See also pp. 396, 846. 

| Probably Thomas Duncalf, mentioned be- 
low, was alive when the Ly sons collected 
their information. Mr. Pickrorp (8S viii. 
212) quotes from ‘The Ancient Parish of 
| Prestbury,’ by Frank Renaud, M.D. (vol. xevii. 


| 
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of the Chetham Society Publications, 1876). 
It may be worth while to quote more fully. 
In his account of ‘The Present Church of 
Prestbury,’ Dr. Renaud writes :— 

** Passing up the centre of the nave, two small 
brass plates are to be seen screwed to a pew door, 
inscribed thus: ‘Here lieth the body of Thomas 
Duncalf, Esq., of Adlington, of the ancient family 
of the Duncalfs, formerly of Foxwist, in Butley, 
who departed this life Sept. 25, 1805, aged 84. Also 
Ann his wife, who departed this life Nov. 28, 1774, 
aged 58.” 

**Sacred to the memory of Mary Duncalf, of 
Adlington, who departed this life Aug' 18, 1839, 
aged S7 years. In the same grave lie aiso the re- 
mains of her sister Ann Duncalf, who departed this 
life Feb. 5, 1842, aged 82.” 

Dr. Renaud speaks of the above as the last 
survivors in genteel circumstances of the old 
family which formerly owned Foxwist. He 
adds that 
“nothing of the house remains but part of the 
foundation walls, upwards of a yard in thickness. 
A part of the site is occupied by a small seven- 
teenth-century half-timbered dwelling. Till a few 
years ago the water remained in the inner moat; 
and when it was drained off a good many objects of 
interest were found, and amongst others a figure of 
Christ in good Byzantine workmanship.”— Pp. 37, 38. 

The name of Duncalf can scarcely be called 
‘“*a very common surname in Cheshire.” I 
have looked for it pretty carefully in Kelly’s 
‘Cheshire Directory’ of 1902. I have found 
one of the name under ‘Court’ in Birken- 
head, two in partnership as butchers at Con- 
gleton, one a chemist, druggist, and insurance 
agent at Macclesfield, and one a mason at 
Wilmslow. In the ‘ Directory,’ in every case, 
as in Dr. Renaud’s ‘ Ancient Parish of Prest- 
bury,’ the name is Dunealf, not Dunealfe. 

Addenda. — In a deed dated 22 May, 
31 Henry VI. (1453), one Thomas Duncalf 
appears as one of the witnesses. By it Hamon 
le Mascy grants his manors, &c., in the town 
of Hartford, co. Chester, and the manor of 
Horton, co. Chester, to Nicholas Birom, Robert 
Leigh of Adlington, sen., and others. 

In 1464 Thomas Duncalf (perhaps the above- 
named witness) was appointed to receive 
from two of the Mascys, in equal portions, an 
annuity of thirteen shillings and fourpence. 
(See 7'ransactions of the Historic Society of 
Lancashire and Cheshire, New Series, vol. iii. 
pp. 83, 89.) 

Marshall’s ‘ Genealogist’s Guide,’ 1879, s. v. 
* Duncalfe,’ gives “Foster's Visitations of 
Yorkshire, 141.” Rovert Prerroint. 


“Wentuiok ” (9" xii. 188).—It may be 
taken as certain that the “ Kayrwent infra 
comitatum de Wenthlok in Wallia” was 
Caerweat in the hundred of Caldicot. 
There was much confusion in applying the 


names Gwent, Gwentllwg, Netherwent, &c., 
the boundaries of those territories being 
variously defined in documents of the same 
period. Gwentllwg means, etymologically, 
the flat land along the Severn shore ; and it 
is highly probable that the name was some- 
times applied to the lowlands east of the 
river Usk, though now it is confined to those 
lying between Cardiff and Newport. 
Joun Hopson MatTrHews, 
Monmouth. 


Avutuors of Quotations §. 
xii. 188).—“I asked of Time,” &c., is the 
commencement of a sonnet by the Italian 
poet Petrocchi, translated by the Rev. 
Charles Strong, and published in his sonnets, 
London, 1862. 

“Tell me, ye winged winds,” &c., is the 
first line of a song by Charles Mackay. It 
was set to music by the late Dr. Chard. 

Everarp Home CoLeMaAn. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


The last of INDIANA’s pine is from 
‘The New Sinai,’ by A. H. Clough, written 
in 1845. Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Srarrorp (9 §. xii. 128).—Camden tells 
us that the spot or island where Stafford 
now stands was originally called Betheney, 
and was for many years the retreat of 
Berthelin, a distinguished hermit in ancient 
times. Dr. Plot, on p. 409 of his ‘ History of 
Staffordshire,’ says that this Berthelin was 
the son of a king of this country and scholar 
of St. Guthlac, with whom he tarried till the 
saint’s death, after which, though now un- 
known to his father, he begged this island of 
him, where he led a hermit’s life for divers 
years, till disturbed by some one who envied 
his happiness, when he removed into some 
desert mountainous districts, where he ended 
his life. I am afraid further information is 
unavailable. CuHas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 

Baltimore House, Bradford. 


De Batue Famity vi. 269; viii. 20; 
xii. 14).—There is at Fursdon a MS. copy of 
Risdon’s ‘Survey of Devon,’ dated 1627, in 
which, as I am kindly informed by a member 
of the family, the entries concerning Bathe 
and Bindon correspond to the printed version, 
the name of the grantor of Bindon to Roger 
Wyke being Bache, and not, as in the Add. 
MS. 33,420, to which I have referred, ‘‘ Banth 
alias Bath.” Erne, Leca-WEEKEs. 


Doctor’s RECOMMENDATION xii. 144). 
—I should imagine that this amazing addi- 
tion to the patients’ board comes of a mis- 
translation ; table and tablette are very closely 
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allied, and ta//ette means a lozenge. I do not 
know whether ¢a//e is ever used in the same 
sense. ST. SWITHIN. 


**To eat the tt+/es” should surely be “To 
eat the tabloids.” I hardly know whether I 
ought to suggest such an obvious misprint. 

NortH MIpianp. 


Brace (9° S. xii. 148).—In Catholic 
Dictionary,’ art. ‘Bible,’ it is pointed out 
that ‘* the Greek translator of Ecclesiasticus, 
writing soon after 132 a.c., mentions the law 
and the prophets and the rest of the Bible 
(ra Aowra tov BiBAiwv); and a similar in- 
stance might be quoted from the first Macha- 
bees,” ¢.¢., 1 Mach. xii. 9. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
“ CRIER 


“CLAMEUR DE HARO”: HARO’ 
(9 S. xii. 126).— 

* We cut our way through successfully, and Gad, 
gentlemen, I carried my little Breakfast on the 
pommel before me; and there was such a hollowing 
and screeching, as if the whole town thought I was 
to kill, roast, and eat the poor child, so soon as I got 
to quarters. But devil a cockney charged up to 
my bonny bay, poor lass, to rescue little cake-bread ; 
they only cried haro, and out upon me.” —Wildrake, 
in * Woodstock,’ chap. xx. 

AprIAN WHEELER. 


I have read somewhere that there is an | 


old Norman proverb which says : “ A Norman 
dead a thousand years cries //aro! //aro ! if 
you tread on his grave.” Was there such a 
proverb, and is it still current ? 

S. A. D'Arcy. 


Rosslea, Clones, co. Fermanagh. 


et anxi¢té, que de quelque costé qu’elles se tournent, 
ne recoivent que peine et affliction, comme un fer 
qu’on bat sur /‘enc/vme ; lequel, au-dessous, sent la 
dureté d'icelle, et par-dessus Ja pesanteur des coups 
de marteau tombant sur luy.” 

Epwarp LATHAM. 


This was formerly ‘‘ Between the devil and 
the Dead Sea.” See ‘H.E.D.’ under ‘ a 
Cc. C. B. 


CorrEE MADE OF MALT §. xii. 68, 191). 
—In my collection of French trade-cards and 
shop-bills is the following scrap, printed on 
very coarse paper: “Café de Carottes, pre- 
miere qualite.” In a lozenge M. E., signature 
of M. Edighoffen. Beneath is the following 
note :— 

‘Cette marque est déposée au greffe du Tribunal 
de Commerce 4 Colmar, conformém. a la Loi, d'apres 
laquelle les contrefacteurs et débitants seront pour- 
suivis des dommages et interets, et application 
des peines portées par l'article 143 du Code pénal.” 
The date is probably about 1830. 

J. Exror Hopkin. 


MINISTERIAL WHITEBAIT DINNER (9"" S. xii. 


| 189).—For the date and origin of the Minis- 


terial Whitebait Dinner, see a long article in 
1* S. xii. 168; also Haydn’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Dates,’ the late Dr. Brewer's ‘Phrase and 
Fable,’ and Chambers’s ‘ Book of Days,’ which 
ives a copy of an article on this subject 
rom the Zimes of 1861. The dinner was 


| discontinued, I believe, in 1884. 


Everarp Home CoLeman. 
Ricuarp Nasu (9™ §. xi. 445; xii. 15, 116, 


| 
| 135).—I have in my possession copies of the 


“BETWIXT THE DEVIL AND THE DEEP SEA” | Original editions of the English epitaph by 


(9 SS. xii, 128).—As to the origin of this 
i I was going to call it, but [am afraid 
should have Dr. Krurcer “down” upon me 


if I did—familiar simile, the only light I can | 


throw upon it is that Hazlitt quotes it as 


being in Clarke’s ‘ Parzemiologia,’ 1639, under | 


the form of ** Betwixt the deviland the Dead 
Sea.” A note says, “On the horns of a 
dilemma. In Cornwall they say deep sea, 
which may be right.” 

With regard to the French equivalent 
for a similar idea, “étre entre lenclume et 
le marteau ” (or “le marteau et l’enclume ”), 
to be betwixt the hammer and the anvil 
(“in a cleft stick” occurs to one’s mind), 
I find the following, including a quota- 
tion from Nicot’s ‘ Explications d’Anciens 
Proverbes 

Etre entre Tenclume et 
également froissé, tourmenté 
opposes, étre le souffre-douleur 


martean, cest étre 
par deux partis 
Ce proverbe, dit 


Nicot, est tiré du latin en mesmes mots et signifi- 
cation, ifer incudem et malleum, et se dit des per- 
sonnes qui sont tellement enveloppez de fascherie 


| Dr. Oliver, and of the Latin epitaph by Dr. 
| King, which Goldsmith reprinted at 


». 182 
and 188 of the first edition of his ‘ fe of 
Richard Nash.’ I believe both these pam- 
phlets are rather scarce, and as a contribution 
to the bibliography of the King of Bath, I 
will ask permission to give the title-pages. 
That of the English epitaph, or rather 
panegyric, runs thus :— 

“A | Faint Sketch | of the | Life, Character, and 
Manners | of | The late Mr. Nash. | [Between two 
deep mourning lines] Jmperium in Imperio.— | De 
Mortuis nil nisi Bonum. | [Ornamental fleuron.] | 
Bath: | Printed for John Keene, in King’s-Mead- 
Street; and sold by W. Kingston, | on Trim Bridge. 
| [Price Three-Pence. }” 
Quarto, pp. 8. including title-page. Last 
page blank. The text begins on p.3: “ Bath, 
February 13, 1761. This morning died 
Richard Nash, Esquire, aged Eighty-Eight.” 
In those days this would mean that Nash 
died in his eighty-eighth year. 

The title-page of the Latin epitaph runs 
as follows :— 


| t 
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“(Between two deep mourning lines) Epitaphium 
| Richardi Nash, | Armigeri. | Bath: | Printed by 
C. Pope, and C*. in Stall Street : | and | Sold by J 
Leake, Bookseller. | M.pec.LX1. | [Price Six-Pence. } 
Folio, pp. 8, including title-page. 
blank. The text begins on p. 3. 

There are some interesting particulars 
about Nash in ‘The Tunbridge Wells Guide,’ 
1780. He placed the Pump Room arrange- 


ments at Tunbridge Wells on the same foot- 


ing as those at Bath about the year 1735. 
W. F. Pripeavx. 


One of your correspondents mentions Nash’s 
portrait at Bath. Now, so far as | remember, 
though it is many years ago, it was a statue 
of the famous M.C. that stood in the Pump 
Room, and may stand there still, and in that 
view I am confirmed by Chesterfield’s epi- 
gram, which ran as follows :— 

Nash represents man in the mass 
Made up of wrong and right ; 

Sometimes a knave, sometimes an ass, 
Now blunt and now polite. 


The statue placed the busts between 
Adds to the thought much strength ; 
Wisdom and wit are little seen, 
But folly ‘s at full length. 
SRUTUS. 


The suggestion of the Rev. J. Pickrorp 
that the portrait of Beau Nash should be 
replaced between the busts of Pope and 
Newton, for the sake of the epigram to which 
the combination gave rise, is not practicable. 
The location of these works of art was the 
Lower Rooms (as they were called to dis- 
tinguish them from the Upper), and they 
perished, it is believed, in the disastrous fire 
which occurred at the Rooms in 1820. With 
regard to the epigram, the honour of its 
authorship rests between Jane Brereton and 
Lord Chesterfield. The former wrote several 
verses on the same theme, which the latter 
is credited with crystallizing into the well- 
known jeu d'esprit. 

Bath. 


_Avrtuors oF Books Wantep (9" S. xi, 468 ; 
xii. 74).—In a printed ‘**Complete List of 


Knight's Weekly and Monthly Volumes” 
(186 in all), published by C. Cox, King 
William Street, Strand, signed C. Knight, 


24 April, 1849, the ‘Life of Gresham’ is 
advertised as by C. MacFarlane, confirming 
Mr. SHERBORN’s conjecture. 

ApriaN WHEELER. 


AITKEN (9 S. xii. 129, 213).—The following 
quotation from Camden’s ‘ Kemaines’ will be 
of interest to Smr Hersert MAXWELL, as it 
shows very clearly that the English form of 
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the word was considered to be derived from 
Arthur some 300 years ago. The correctness 
of the deriv ation would seem to be confirmed 
| by the manner in which the soldiers treated 


Last page the Duke of Wellington's Christian name 
| two centuries afterwards. 


In his chapter on 
Camden says :— 


‘From Nicknames or Nursenames came these 
(pardon me if it offend any, for it is but my con- 
iecture), Bill and Will for William, Clem for 
Clement, Nat for Nathaniel, Mab for Abraham, 
Kit for Christopher, Mund for Edmund, Hall for 
Harry, At and Atty for Arthur,” &ce. 


He then adds :— 


**Many likewise have bene made by adioyning 
Kins and Ins to those nursenames, making them in 
Kins as it were diminutives, and those in Ins as 
Patronymica. For so Alfric, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and the most ancient Saxon Grammarian of 


| our nation, noteth that names taken from progeni- 


tours do end in Ins; so Dickins, that is, little 
Dicke, Perkins from Peir or Peter, little Petre ; so 
Tomkins, Wilkins; Hutchins, Huggins, Higgins, 
Hitchins from Hugh; Lambkins from Lambert; 
Hopkins, Hobkins from Hob; Dobbins, Robbins ; 
Atkins from Arthur,” &c. 

I quote from the second edition of the 
*Remaines,’ 1614, pp. 131-2, but the whole 
of the article is contained in ‘the first edition, 
yublished in 1605. ‘*Adam” is not given ; 
but it is mentioned in the chapter bearing 
the title of ‘ Names’ as one of the * usuall 
Christian Names,” thus: “Adam, //e/. Man, 
earthly, or red.” Joun T. Curry. 


The above is plainly the Scotch form of 
English Atkin=Adkin=little Adam, or the 
son of Adam. All are to be found in 
Bardsley’s ‘ Dictionary of Surnames.’ There 
is no connexion with Arthur. H. P. L. 


SHAKESPEARE'S SonNeTS: A NEW THEORY 
(9 S. xii. 141, 210).—Mr. will not 
allow that it is possible the Shakespeare 
Sonnets may “5 been the work of various 
hands, as *The Passionate Pilgrim’ certainly 
was, though published under Shakespeare's 
name. “ Why should various hands,” he asks, 
** be supposed to have been at work on these 
sonnets!” Simply because Shakespearean 
commentators cannot fit many of them, by 
any method of argument, into the circuin- 
stances of Shakespeare’s life. “ The style 
throughout,” says Mr. INGLEBy, “is the same 
inimitable work of the master hand.” This 
is a matter of opinion. Mr. Sidney Lee 
says: 

“In — value Shakespeare’s sonnets are 
notably unequal. Many reach levels of lyric melody 
and meditative energy that are hardly to be 
matched elsewhere in poetry......On the other hand, 
many sink almost into omen 4 beneath the burden 
.-Passages of the highest 
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poetic temper at times alternate with unimpressive | 
displays of verbal jugglery.” 

The same remarks would apply admirably 
to the sonnets of Barnes. Mr. INGLEBY main- 
tains that Barnes was so poor a sonneteer 
compared with Shakespeare that he could not 
have written Sonnet Ixxxvi. Well, I present 
him with the following sonnet, penned by 
Barnes, for the purpose of comparison with 
Sonnet Ixxxvi. 
Ah, sweet Content! where is thy mild abode? 

Is it with shepherds, and light-hearted swains, 
Which sing upon the downs, and pipe abroad, 

Tending their flocks and cattle on the p slains ? 
Ah, sweet Content ! where dost thou safely rest ? 

In Heaven, with Angels? which the praises sing 
Of Him that made, and rules at His be = st, 

The minds and hearts of every living thing. 

Ah, sweet Content! where doth thine harbour hold * 

Is it in churches, with religious men, 

Which please the gods with prayers manifold 

And in their studies meditate it then ? 
Whether thou dost in Heaven or earth appear, 
Be where thou wilt ! thou wilt not harbour here! 

Shakespeare produced much worse lines 
than these—the doggerel of the lampoon on 
Lucy, of his epitaph at Stratford, and of 
‘The Phenix and the Turtle,’ of which Mr. 
Sidney Lee remarks, ‘‘ Happily Shakespeare 
wrote nothing else of like character.” 

Of * The Passionate Pilgrim’ Mr. [NGLesy 
remarks :— 

“It is certainly beyond the limits of credence 
that Shakespeare would have desired to appear 
as the author of his contemporaries’ inferior pro- 
ductions. 

What are the facts?) In 1599 ‘ The Passion- 
ate Pilgrim’ was published with the words 
“By W. Shakespeare” on the title-page. 
Only five of the poems in the volume were 
Shakespeare's, the bulk of the volume being 
by Barnfield, Grittin, Weelkes, Marlowe, 
Raleigh, and others. ‘his work was in circu- 
lation as the sole unaided work of Shake- 
speare till 1612—a period of thirteen years— 
and Shakespeare never objected to the 
appearance of his name on the title as 
author. Does Mr. [NGLEBY maintain that 
Shakespeare neither saw nor heard of the 
book? If he had seen it, why did he not 
complain about the abuse of his name 
appended to “his contemporaries’ inferior (?) 
yroductions”? In the third edition (1612) 
leywood objected to Shakespeare's (or 
Jaggard’s) theft of two of his pieces, and 

“in the result the publisher seems (o have removed 
Shakespeare’s name from the title-page of a few 
copies. This is the only instance on record of a 
protest on Shakespeare's — against the many 
injuries which he sutlered at the hands of con- 
temporary publishers.”—S. Lee, pp. 182-3. 


Curiously enough, there is only one copy 
extant — that in 


the Bodleian — without 


| Shakespeare's name on the title-page, but 


| this copy also contains a title-page with the 


name of Shakespeare printed thereon. In 
1640 the ‘Poems’ of Shakespeare were pub 
lished, and included ‘The Passionate Pil- 
grim,’ ‘The Lover's Complaint, and the 
Sonnets, with translations of Ovid which 
were certainly not the work of Shakespeare, 
and since that date nearly every edition of 
Shakespeare includes ‘The Passionate Pil. 


grim, of which Shakespeare only wrote five 


|to shrink to slender proportions.’ 


| 


| 


| and others than Shakes 


| of the tw enty pieces it contains. 


It is not generally known—but the next 
number of ‘Baconiana ’ will prove it—that 
“the many injuries which Shakespeare 
suffered at the hands of contemporary pub- 


lishers” could have been easily remedied 
either by Shakespeare or the players 
who held the plays, as in the days of 


“Eliza and our James” there was recourse 
at common law against the publication of any 
work without the consent of the author or 
his assignee. A pertinent question, there- 
fore, is, lf Shakespeare was the author of the 
plays and poems piratically printed without 
his consent or that of their — possessors, 
why did not he or they prosecute the 
thieves ! 

NE Qu 1p Nits tells me the Sonnets “all 
came from one splendid head, and are auto- 
biographical of the same splendid genius.” 
The “genius” is incontestable ; but if the 
“autobiographical” refers to Shakespeare, 
his statement is open to objection. We 
have had many commentators endeavouring 
to work the Sonnets into the life 
of Shakespeare, but every one of them 
has signal y failed. Gerald Massey tried 
it in his ‘Shakespeare’s Sonnets never 
before Interpreted, and his Private Friends 
Identified, but without success. Even 
Mr. Sidney Lee confesses, “The autobio- 
graphic element in his sonnets......is seen 
If they 
are autobiographical of anybody, a number of 
them are autobiographical of Bacon, Barnes, 
peare. 

Ne Quip also says :— 

* Moreover, the ‘ Parthenophil’ of Barnes (1593) 
is too early in date to meet the case. It was after 
* Lucrece’ (1594) that the question of the rival poet 
or poets arose, 

My critic forgets that my contention is that 
in 1593 Shakespeare had secured the patron- 
age of Southampton by means of ‘ Venus 
and Adonis.’ In the same year Barnes 
endeavoured to get at the ears of South- 
ampton through * Parthenophil, and failed. 
In 1594 ‘* Lucrece’ brought Shakespeare a 
further share of patronage, which Barnes 
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resented, confessing his disappointment in | for instantly a cloud of smoke appeared and 
the eighty-sixth Sonnet, which was possibly, | a black hand grasped the chest. The adven- 
but not certainly, written after the publica- | turers, undaunted, oe valiantly, but lost 
tion of ‘ Lucrece.’ The dates of the Sonnets all but the ring handle of the chest, which 
can only be guessed at, the only certainty they transferred to the church door. Ariosto’s 
being that they were published in 1609, in limbo must be rich beyond measure if King 
the same year as Barnes died at Durham. Jamshyd’s jewelled cup, the Nibelungen 
There is no evidence to show that a// the hoard, the treasures of the Spanish Main, 
Shakespeare Sonnets were the “sugred and all the Zauler-kessel are to be found 
sonnets ” referred to by Meres in 1598. One there. Francis P. MARCHANT. 
of them at least (cvii.) was written after the| Brixton Hill. 
death of Elizabeth in 1603, as i 
le . of lizabe th in 1603, as it undoubtedly | (oux7 pe Brunt (9 S. xii. 189).—George, 
makes reference to the queen’s demise, the | ¢: >. ‘hi “d. was 
at de Briihl, of Chingford, was the great- 
a marth hil’ d * nephew of the Saxon Prime Minister vitu- 
arthenophil Goes | nerated by Carlyle. His father, Hans 
not affect my argument. forits. Graf von Brihl | f the Pri 
hold the tl Moritz, Graf von Bruhi, nephew of the Prime 
I hold that my theory is quite feasible \ji.:) was Envov F “ali . 
Pee Elector of Saxony to the Court of St. James’s 
‘red mn e rival poet from 1764 till his death in 1809, and was 
referred to was not Barnes, Chapman, or wart 
Rental. bat Williaa: Shalsenease eminent not only in diplomacy, but in various 
(This discussi STRONACH. was also a chess-player of European repu- 
[ s ssion must now close, many con- 
tributors complaining of its length. We want new 
facts about Shakespeare and his works. Inferential 
biography has been carried as far as it seems pro- Maria, Countess Dowager of Egremont, and 
fitable. } by her had George, of Chingford ; another 
son, who died in infancy ; and a daughter 
TRANSLATION (9 S, xi. 481 ; xii. 15).—I do Harriet, who became wife of the oe gpeee 
not remember the source of the facetious grandmother of the present, Lord Polwarth, 
rendering of Shakspeare mentioned by Mr. George von Briihl, who was born 23 Decem- 
Marcuant, and think I was only told of it; ber, 1768, was for some time in the 3rd 
but I have seen a French translation of Foot Guards, but subsequently lived for 
‘Faust’ in which the evil spirit’s words in| many years at Cherry Down Farm, Chingford, 
the prison scene were translated “ Malheur a where hediedin February, 1855, as recorded on 
toi!” the terseness of the German, or even his gravestone. If Mr. WILTSHIRE will look 
the English, being utterly lost. On the | again at the inscription, he will see that the 
other hand, even Longfellow’s translation of | age as he gives it, eighty, was the original 
the beautiful German lyric * Aennchen von | form, rightly altered afterwards into eighty- 
Tharau’ loses by its very exactitude, the iden- | six. About sixty years ago I often saw Mr. 
tical words being used, but, close as they are, | George Briihl, as he was generally called, and 
the exact shades of meaning being not quite | remember him well as a kind-hearted old 
the same in both languages, (ut, for | cynic, given to soliloquizing in satirical verse, 
instance, probably being used in the sense of | especially against the policy of Sir Robert 
“estate” in the original, which our English | Peel. R. MarsHaM-TOWNSHEND. 
word “ good” hardly includes. 


W. F. Kirey. Bacon on Hercures (9 S. xi. 65, 154, 
Chiswick. 199, 352; xii. 54, 156).—Confirmation of what 

_ | Lhave written (partly under the heading of 

THe “Zauper-Kessei” 1x Essex (9'" S.| *Shakespeare’s Geography ’) can be found in 
xii. 206). —Some time ago I read a similar | Ovid’s * Metamorphoses.’ There is a slight 
story in an East Anglian year-book. A ring | reference to Iphigenia in one line of that 
handle in the church door of a village—| work. Clytemnestra, Orestes, and Electra are 
Southwood, if I remember rightly—commemo- | not mentioned ; nor is the name, or story, of 
rates the attempt of two enterprising men | Briseis to be found there. Very slight is the 
to recover a chest of treasure from a pond. | allusion to the visit of “2neas to Carthage. 
Their labours were nearly ended, and as he| But in the four lines which relate to Dido 
passed a pole through the ring one of them | the pyre on which she burnt herself is men- 
cried triumphantly, “Hurrah, we have it| tioned. The story of (Zdipus is not touched 
now, and even Old Nick shan’t take it from) upon. The Thersites of Homer is not that of 
us.” He had better have remained silent, | Shakspeare. The one is a mischjeyous dema- 
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! 
gogue ; the other is a snarling buffoon. The 
meagre account of Thersites in the ‘ Metamor- 
phoses’ would be suitable both to Homer's 
and to Shakspeare’s creations ; and it might 
have given rise to Shakspeare’s conception of 
the character. The ‘Metamorphoses’ must 
have been the only classical source of Shak- 
speare’s knowledge of Greek myths. But he 
did not master even this work thoroughly. 
If he had read the Greek plays, either in the 
original or in a translation, he would have 
known much of the ancient history and 
mythology of the Greeks. But his works 
show that he had only a slight knowledge of 
both. The likeness between his thoughts and 
those of the Greek dramatists must either be 

uite accidental, or he must have got at their 
thoughts otherwise than by reading their 
works. With regard to the Latin play of the 
*Menzchmi,’ he could have known the plot 
of it without having read the play. It has 
n observed that, although its plot and 
that of ‘The Comedy of Errors’ are the same, 
there is not much resemblance besides. It 
has also been observed—and this is not un- 
likely—that ‘The Comedy of Errors’ was 
originally written by somebody else, and re- 
written & Shakspeare. I believe that the 
same thing may be said with truth of ‘ The 
Taming of the Shrew’ and other of his inferior 
plays. But none except himself could have 
written those that are really great. Chaucer 
has both false quantities and anachronisms 
in his poetry. But we see in ‘The Wife of 
Bath’s Tale,’ in the Prologue to it, in ‘The 
Cock and the Fox,’ and elsewhere, that his 
reading of Latin was extensive. Spenser 
makes the second syllable of Euphrates short ; 
and Marlowe, if he wrote ‘Tamburlaine,’ com- 
mits the same error. We cannot deny their 
scholarship, whatever faults we may find in 
them. Sir Walter Scott misquotes, and 
makes false quantities :— 
Moritur et moriens dulces reminiscitur Argos. 


And there are similar instances in his novels 
of a carelessness which seems to show ignor- 
ance. Yet undoubtedly he had read much 
Latin. Shakspeare, however, not only makes 
mistakes, but shows also a very limited 
knowledge of the classics. E. YARDLEY. 


* Reskimer, A Cornisa Gent.’ (9 S. xii. 
169).—This was probably John Reskimer, of | 
Marthen, in Cornwall, who was the head of 
his ancient family in Holbein’stime. He was 
the son of William Reskimer by his wife 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Thomas Arundell, 
of Tolverne. The date of William Reskimer’s 
Ing. p. m. was 11 Edw. IV., No. 45, he| 
having died on 11 February, 1471, when his | 


(9 S. XIL. Ocr. 3, 1903. 


son John was found to be fourteen years of 
age and over. He was therefore born about 
1457. He married first Elizabeth, daughter 
of Sir Robert Holland, and _ secondly 
Catherine, daughter of John Trethurffe. The 
date of his death seems to be unknown. He 
was succeeded in his estates by his son John, 
who died childless, and the property then 
descended to the younger son William, who 
married Alice, of John Densell, 
serjeant-at-law, and died 14 January, 154, 
Either of these gentlemen might possibly 
have sat to Holbein. W. F. Prrpeaux. 
‘Notes anp Queries’: Earty_ Re- 
FERENCES (9° S. xi. 265; xii. 151).—As it 
would prove most interesting if all such 
early literary references to ‘N. & Q.’ were 
collected, let me add to those already given 
from Thackeray and Wendell Holmes one 
from Calverley. In his verses *To Mrs. 
Goodchild’ (when were these first pub- 
lished ?), “ C. S. C.” wrote :— 
No doubt the Editor of Notes and Queries 
Or ‘ Things not Generally Known’ could tell 
The words’ real force— 
the words in question being “quite contrary” 
in the children’s “ Mary, Mary.” rime. 
ALFRED F. Ropstns. 
“Cavatina ” xii. 227).—As in other 
cases, we have to discover (1) the formal 
origin ; and (2) the sense-development. The 
first point is easy ; cavatina is a diminutive of 
eavata, fem. pp. of cavare, to hollow out ; from 
Lat. cru-us, As to the sense, cavare 
seems to have had many meanings—as to 
hollow out, to mine, to fetch away earth, to 
draw out. Hence Zambaldi, at col. 301, 1. 1, 
of his ‘Ital. Dict.,’ says that carata means (1) 
the act of cavare; (2) in music, the mode of 
producing voice or of extracting sound from 
an instrument ; and that caratina means a 
musical air, composed for the most part of a 
recitative, an adagio, and a ca/ualetta (else- 
where explained as a quick and merry song), 
which the actor sings as he enters upon the 
stage. If this be right, the caratine was so 
named from its mode of utterance. Further 
search in good Italian dictionaries will pro- 
bably tell us more. Water W. SKEAT. 
This werd is derived from the Italian verb 
cavare, Which means to draw out or extract, 
as in the phrases eavare acqua, cavare un dente, 


| caver sangue, and has errata for past participle 


feminine. sed substantivally, cavata is a 
musical term for the extraction of sound from 
an instrument, especially the violin. With a 
diminutive suttix it becomes cavatina, meaning 
a“ short air taken (estratta) from a grand scena 
or from a piece consisting of several tempr’ 
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(Tommaseo and Bellini’s ‘Dizionario della 

Lingua Italiana,’ én voc.). In Rees’s * Cyclo- 

predia’ it is said that “it is now [1819] seldom 

used as a section of an air, but as an entire 

air of short duration.” The word “ section ” 

is to the point. F. Apams. 
115, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


Mr. BLanp, THE Eprxsurcu Actor (9"" 8. 
xii. 207).—A little information, not including 
his wife’s name, about John Bland, eldest son 
of Nathaniel Bland, LL.D., and grandson of 
the Very Rev. James Bland, Dean of Ardfert, 
will be found in Nicholas Carlisle's ‘ Collee- 
tions for a History of the Ancient Family of 
Bland,’ London, 1826, 4to. By his second 
wife Dr. Bland became the father of Francis 
Bland, of Killarney, whose daughter was 
Mrs. Jordan. Carlisle’s ‘Collections’ were 
printed privately, and it was, perhaps, respect 
tor the prejudices of his respectable patrons 
that led him to omit all reference to the 
celebrated actress whose great-grandson has 
become the husband of the Princess Louise. 

R. A. Scorr Macrie. 

Sworn CLerks IN CHANcERY (9 §, ix. 
408, 512 ; x. 34; xii. 154). —In the interests of 
accuracy, perhaps, Mr. Wainewricut will 
not object to my correcting an error in his 
communication at the last reference. The 
‘Index to Chancery Proceedings (Reynard- 
son’s Division), 1649 to 1714,’ has been printed 
(at any rate up to the letter K), not by the 
Record Office, but by the British Record 
Society (Index Library). 

BerNArD P. ScaTTERGooD, 


MANNINGS AND TAWELL (9"" S. xii. 148, 194, 
229).—I can confidently confirm what Mr. 
Peacock says about Tawell and the way the 
poor woman was poisoned. It was such as 
would not bear publication, and you evidently 
know the facts, so I need not repeat them. 
Although it occurred in 1845, I knew inti- 
mately one of the medical men concerned, 
and from him [ had all the facts. I remember 
also most distinctly that Tawell was the first 
criminal who was arrested by means of the 
telegraph. C. W. 

“Arias” IN THE SIXTEENTH AND SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURIES S. xii. 190).—I have 
always been puzzled to account satisfactorily 
for these “alias.” I find they not unfre- 
quently get changed ; thus Smith a/ias Jones 
becomes Jones a/ias Smith ; then sometimes 
it returns to Smith alias Jones. Then, 
again, one of the names is dropped after a 
time. 

My idea is that these names have arisen 
from various causes. In the case of a woman 


marrying a second time, her husband may 
have taken her name in addition to his own, 
owing to her having more property or means 
than himself. Another reason, and one more 


| probable, perhaps, is in the case of the off- 


spring of illegal unions, where the child takes 
both his father’s and his mother’s names. 
Many instances are to be seen in almost 
every register, and I should be very glad to 


jhear of other suggestions of the origin of 


these double names. E. A. Fry. 


On the old brass to the memory of “ Jack 
of Newbury” in Newbury Church he is 
called “John Smalwood alias Winchcom.” 
He died 15 February. 1519. It is probable 
that the family, while in Winchcombe 
parish, was known as Smallwood, from the 
part of the parish in which they lived ; but 
when Jack moved to Newbury the name 
Smallwood would give no clue as to where he 
came from, so he identified his place of origin 
more clearly by taking the name of his native 
parish as an alias. Probably this was often 
done. Ernest B. SAvace. 

St. Thomas, Douglas. 


The alias comes sometimes from the trade 
or occupation of an ancestor. When a widow 
with young children was married again, it 
was not unusual for these children to be 
known by the name of both husbands. I 
have met with recent cases of this kind 
among country cottagers. W. C. B. 

A common use of this word was in con- 
nexion with descriptive names, nicknames, 
or trade names, when added to the proper or 
versonal name. Thus: “John Jones alias 
Miller,” “Robert Johnsona/ias Strongitharm.” 
In Welsh records one meets with such in- 
stances as “ Richard ap Howel alias Risiart 
Hir” (Long Richard). In Cornwall, at the 
period named, the numerous “ small gentry ” 
were sometimes called indifferently by their 
surnames or after their estates, as “ Thomas 
Williams alias Trethewy.” 

Joun Hopson Matruews. 

Monmouth. 


Ben Jonson anp TENNyson (9" xii. 186). 
—The question of the metre of ‘In Memoriam’ 
has frequently been the subject of discussion 
in ‘N. & Q.’ ; see 8S. iii. 288, 337, 430; iv. 57; 
x. 83; and 4" §. xi. 37. From these refer- 
ences, and from Prof. Churton Collins's 
‘Illustrations of Tennyson, pp. 94 syq., the 
following facts appear. The metre was used 
by early French poets. English examples of 
the employment of it in a composite stanza 


occur in William Whittingham’s 
of Psalm exxvii. (in 1560, and possi 


ly in 1558) 
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and William Kelte’s version of Psalm exxv. 
(in 1561) Puttenham includes it in his 
scheme of metres, ‘Art of English Poesie,’ ed. 
Arber, pp. 99 and 101 (1589). Ben Jonson used 
it in his ‘ Catiline’ (in 1611), as well as in the 
elegy to which Mr. Tuomas Bayne makes 
reference, which was posthumously published 
in 1641. The metre was also used by Francis 
Davison (probably before 1619), by George 
Sandys (1636), by Christopher Harvey (1640), 
by the author of a Pattrell Broadside 
(circa 1660), and by Lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury. In Thackeray’s ‘English Humourists’ | 
two stanzas in this metre are quoted from | 


Prior, but they appear in another form in the | 
Aldine edition. ‘Tennyson used the metre in | 
“You ask me why” and “Love thou thy 
land,” which were written in 1833. Rossetti 
also employed it in ‘My _ Sister's Sleep,’ | 
written in 1847. Joun B. Watnewricut. | 


“To pIvE” S. xi. 230, 514; xii. 196).— 
In this connexion it may be of interest to 
point out that in Liverpool, between thirty | 
and forty years ago, any restaurant situate 
in the basement of a building was known as 
a “dive.” I need scarcely say that resort to 
a “dive” did not, at that time, involve meet- 
ing the company mentioned by Besant, nor 
using the fork as suggested by your last 
correspondent. MISTLETOE. 


“Nitcutes ” (9% xii. 227).—This is the 
plural of an Odjibway word, n/tch:, friend or 
comrade, and, like many other Indian words 
(such as metasses, leggings, muskamoot, a bag, 
&c.), is used by both English and French 
speaking Canadians. In a secondary sense 
it implies a half-breed, and is not infrequent 
in literature. It is often written neche; for 
instance, in a story called ‘ The Devil’s Keg,’ 
by Ridgwell Cullum, 1903, p. 152: “The 
slimmest neche that ever crossed the back of 
a choyeuse,” pony. Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


MINERALOGIST AND Borantst To GeorceIII. 
(9 §S. xii. 89, 215).—In the parish church- 
yard of Penarth, Glamorgan, is a sepulchral 
inscription to Archibald Sinclair, “one of 
the Harbingers of His Majesty George the 3" 
& a justly celebrated & scientific Botanist,” 
who died in the year 1795. See ‘ Cardiff 
Records,’ vol. iii. p. 583. 

Joun Horson MArriews. 

Monmouth. 


| There 


CARDINALS (9"" 8. xi. 490; xii. 19, 174).— 
Mr. Ranpotrn is not correct in styling 


Richelieu a cardinal-bishop ; though a bishop 
when made cardinal, he belonged to the order 
of cardinal-priests. The cardinal-bishops are 


only six in number, take their episcopal 
titles from Roman suburban sees, and always 
reside ¢n curia. Other bishops, when raised 
to the cardinalate, rank among the cardinal- 
priests. Such as are not bishops belong to 
the order of cardinal-deacons. Hence Man- 
ning, though in bishop’s orders, was only a 
cardinal-priest, and Newman, who was only 
in priest’s orders, was but a cardinal-deacon. 
Encutsn Grave at Ostenp (9 8S. xii. 9, 
176, 235).—Mr. Prerrornt’s communication 
makes it necessary for me to add to mine. 
need be no uncertainty about the 
locality of Skelbrook. It is in the parish of 
South Kirkby, and is properly treated of by 
Joseph Hunter, ‘South Yorkshire,’ Deanery 
of Doncaster, 1831, ii. 458. Henry Perryn 
Brown was the owner of the property, and 
died in 1823 without issue. In pursuance 
of settlements it then passed to John Pate 
Nevile, of Badsworth, Esquire. He was 
grandson of Richard Lister, the original pur- 
chaser, and changed his name of Lister for 
that of Nevile. His family still hold the 
estate, or did so until recently. W. C. B. 


DesecRATION OF HemIncTon CuurcH (9% 
S. xii. 228).—W. B. H. will probably find the 
information he requires in a work by Mr. J.J. 
Briggs. It is called ‘The History and Anti- 
quities of Hemington, in the Parish of Lock- 
ington, in the County of Leicester’ (with 
illustrations), London, 1873, 4to. I have not 
seen the book, but there is a copy of it in the 
British Museum. S. J. ALpRICH. 

New Southgate. 


This church has already been the subject 
of an inquiry in ‘N. & Q.,’ to which replies 
were given. See 7 8S. x. 208, 356, 452. 
Reference should also be made to the Gentle- 
man's Magazine for 1825, the Journal of the 
Derbyshire Archeological and Natural His- 
tory Society for 1890, and Nichols’s ‘ History 
of Leicestershire.’ 

Everarp Home CoLeMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Marco Poto’s Portrarr 8. xii. 225).— 
If the object of this note is to collect particu- 
lars of alleged portraits of Marco Polo and 
their reproduction, I may perhaps say that 
I had the Badia portrait reproduced in the 
April, 1900, issue of Young Days, by permis- 
sion of Mr. A. H. Hallam Murray, whose firm 


_ published Col. Yule’s ‘ Marco Polo, and copied 


the portrait from the gallery of Monsignore 
Badia at Rome. The original painting bears 
the words ** Marevs Polvs Venetvs Totivs Orbis 
et Indie Peregr’ator Primvs,” which, allowing 
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for some shortcomings in the inscription, is 
robably intended to mean “ Marco Polo, a 
Jenetian who traversed the whole world, and 
was the first to explore India.” 
Ronatp Dixon. 
46, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 


WPiscellancous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
The Discourses of Epictetus, Translated by George 
Long. 2 vols. (Bell & Sons.) 

Ir is pleasant to have in so convenient—we had 
almost said dainty—a shape Arrian’s discourses of 
Epictetus, the one of the *‘ Philosophers of the 
Porch” who, although he had obviously no knowledge 
of Christian teaching, approached most nearly to its 
principles. Long's confessedly founded 
upon that issued in 1807 by Mrs. Carter, was 
published by Messrs. Bell & Sons in 1877. It is 
wholly satisfactory for the purposes of the English 
reader, conveys admirably the cheerful and pious 
philosophy of this ‘‘ Budge doctor of the Stoic fur, 

and is euriched with notes from Schweighaeuser, the 
best editor, Wolf, Upton, and the translator. It 
is, of course, for its ethical and philosophical utter- 
ances that the work is most noteworthy. In essays 
such as that in the third book on ‘ Finery in Dress’ 
it casts a light upon the Rome of Nero. It is a 
happy idea of Messrs. Bell to popularize the trans- 
lations of the classics, the appeal of which in their 
original shape was not wholly «esthetic. We hope 
they will go further, and produce other works 
belonging to their classic series which, if less edify- 
ing, are not less valuable, and, thanks to the 
menaced prosecution of a bogus society, have long 
been inaccessible. 


The Chatelaine of Vergi. Done into English by 
Alice Kemp-Welch. (Nutt.) 


Miss Anick Keme-Wetcn has translated into easy 
and readable English the thirteenth-century French 
poem of ‘ La Chastelaine de Vergy,’ one of the most 
touching and beautiful productions of the dark | 
ages. To the general reader the story is best known | 
as ‘The Burgundian Tragedy,’ told by Madame 
Oisille as the seventeenth novel of the ‘ Hepta- 
meron. It is also found in the ‘ Recueil de Bar- | 
bazan’ and many other places. A_ valuable and | 
interesting introduction, historical and_ biblio- 
sraphical, is given by L. Brandin, Ph.D., and the 
French poem is also supplied. Reproductions of 
designs illustrative of the story are taken from an | 
ivory casket in the British Museum. It isa delight- 
fully sad and noble story, and we are not surprised to 
learn that Froissart places the Chatelaine de Vergi | 
with Helen, Hero, Medea, and other heroines in | 
the garden of King Love, and associates her story | 
with those of Tristan and Isoud and the Lady of 
Fayel and the Chatelain of Couci. 


} 


The Descent of the Sun: a Cycle of Birth. Trans- 
lated by F. W. Bain. (Parker & Co.) 

A Digit of the Moon: a Hindoo Lore Story, (Same 
translator and publishers. ) 

Tuoven different in size—‘ The Descent. of the Sun’ 

being in what answers to 4to form and ‘A Digit of 

the Moon’ in what may almost be considered 

12mo—these books are alike in the beauty of 

their get-up as in the nature of their contents. 


Both are more or less in the nature of solar myths, 
and both illustrate that omnipresent theory in 
Hindoo literature of the everlasting incarnation 
and reincarnation of the immortal soul in body 
after body. In the case of ‘A Digit of the Moon,’ 
which is a second edition, the manner in which the 
MS. came into the hands of the translator is at once 
romantic and pathetic, and the story, which we have 
previously read, presumably in the first edition, is 
matchless in beauty and charm. It narrates the 
conquest of a peerless princess, who, in a style with 
which students of Oriental and some forms of 
medieval literature are familiar, insists, as the price 
of her possession, upon being asked a riddle or a 
woblem which she cannot solve. The two works 
— in common the passionate adoration of beau- 
tiful adolescence to which little in European lite- 
rature quite corresponds. ‘The Descent of the 
Sun’ is richer in imagination. We know nothing 
more vague in terror and more hopeless in cruelty 
than the torments to which are subjected Umra- 
Singh and his beloved Shri in the valley of the 
Rikshasas, and the magic of the blue eyes of the 
latter is beyond description. Sully Prudhomme 
might have felt something of this indefinable charm 
when he said :— 
Il existe un bleu dont je meurs 
Parce qu'il est dans les prunelles. 

We can but hope that Mr. Bain can and will draw 
from the Sanskrit many more stories or myths 
equally poetical and delightful. Gray is said to 
have depicted happiness as consisting in lying on 
a sofa and reading endless stories by Crébillon fi/s. 
Substituting Sanskrit for French, we might almost 
say that a gift equally desirable is in the bestowal 
of Mr. Bain. 


Sir David Wilkie. By Lord Ronald Sutherland 
Gower, F.S.A. (Bell & Sons.) 

Ix preparing for Bell's series of ‘‘ Great Masters in 
Painting and Sculpture "a monograph on Sir David 
Wilkie, Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower has been 
exceptionally privileged, since he has had access to 
works of the great Scottish painter in collections 
not generally within reach. Thanks to such facili- 
ties, and to a natural vivacity of style, he has pro- 
duced a work which we are disposed to class as one 
of the best, as it is certainly one of the most read- 
able, of the series to which it belongs. Its numerous 
and excellent illustrations include several portraits 
and a cast of Wilkie himself, and a view of the 
manse (no longer existing) of Cults, in the county of 
Fife, in which he saw the light, together with other 
pictures of more or less personal and domestic 
mterest. A photogravure of Princess Victoria, 
with the Duchess of Kent, the Duchess of Northum- 
berland, and others, forms a striking frontispiece, 
and there are some forty additional illustrations 
from the Royal Academy, the Tate Gallery, the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, Apsley House, the 
National Portrait Galleries of England and Scot- 
land, and from various private collections. In its 
class, the book is everything that can be desired, 


Biblia Cahalistica or, the Cahalistie Bible. 
Rev. Walter Begley. (Nutt.) 
Tuts work is from the same writer to whom we 
owe the discovery of the * Nova Solyma.’ We are 
glad to introduce it to the knowledge of those who 
are pleased with or able to grasp the mysteries of 
which it treats. An order of mind and a class 
of erudition which are uncommon are necessary 
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to fathom their significance. Men of learning have 
said, we are told, that the cabala of the Bible 
deserves more study than it has received. It has 
also, Mr. Begley says, “‘ been dismissed almost 
universally as the vainest and most unproductive 
of literary follies.” A portion of Mr. Begley’s 
belief is that the earliest Christianity was an 
initiation, and that the “acceptance of the woman 
—virgin, wife, and widow—on almost equal terms 
to the rites and ceremonies and religious privileges 
of the new religion had more to do with the rapid 
progress and final triumph of early Christianity 
than is generally supposed.” Those who see in the 
Bible “ cryptic statement of an esoteric character 
will tind their way to a work the significance of 
which soars to regions beyond our reach. 


The Silent Trade. By J. 

(Edinburgh, Green & Sons.) 
Usper the title ‘The Silent Trade’ (* Stummer 
Handel”) Mr. Grierson has supplied a short, but 
important contribution to our knowledge of primi- 
tive custom. In certain districts of the four 
quarters of the world it has been the custom at 
times for the merchant to deposit wares, and, 
coming back, find placed opposite them by 
unseen hands the money which is pers for 
them. A practice of the kind is described by Hero- 


Hamilton Grierson. 
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dotus, though the parties were not necessarily 
unseen of each other. Mr. Grierson advances the | 
legend of Wayland Smith, as narrated in * Kenil- | 
worth,’ as furnishing the instance of this kind of 
tratlic likely to be most familiar to Englishmen. 
We might point out, however, that in the case of 
the plague a somewhat similar state of affairs was 
presented at a much later period, the villagers 
placing in a given position, sometimes on a stone, 
eggs and other country produce, and coming 
after these were removed to take the money of 
those whom they might have seen, but with whom, 
for fear of contagion, they had no other communi- 
cation. In earlier times and in remote countries, 
however, the hands by which the goods were 
removed were unseen. Paulus Jovius says that 
the Lapps “ftlye the syght and companie of all 
merchantes” with whom they traded. On this 
subject, which has not before been fully treated, 
Mr. Grierson writes an admirable book, dealing 
with many curious matters connected with forms 
of primitive social organization, acquisition of pro- 
perty, the position of women, the force of tribal 
customs, &c. Among the tribes south of the Yukon 
river a man, in his desire to obtain a reputation for 
liberality, will beggar himself, giving away the 
accumulations of years without looking for a return. 
Certain tribes regard every stranger as an eneny, 
a thing not wholly unknown a couple of generations 
ago in remote portions of Britain. At a more dis- 
tant date superstitions prevailed in this country 
not unlike those which made the Yahgans kill 
shipwrecked crews. The book deserves to be 
closely studied, and is full of matters of interest to 
our readers. 


The Poems of Anne, Countess of Winchilsea. 
Myra Reynolds. (Chicago, University Press.) 
Amone the decennial publications of the Chicago 
University a place of honour may be accorded the 
fine edition of the poems of the Countess of Win- 
chilsea given to the world by Miss Myra Reynolds. 
In herself the fair “‘ Ard lia”—as Anne Kingsmill, 


By 


by marriage Anne Finch, Countess of Winchilsea, 
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was wont to call herself—is less interesting than 
her surroundings. In more than one respect she 
resembles the great Duchess of Newcastle, especially 
in her provision that none of her sublime ideas 
should be lost, and in her readiness so talk about 
herself ; but is neither so romantic a figure as her 
predecessor nor so good a poetess. Some of the 
fairy poems of the duchess are worthy of being 
associated with those of Mennis, if not with those 
of Drayton or Herrick. ‘ The Spleen,’ however, by 
which Lady Winchilsea is best known, is dull and 
uninspired, and she begets in the present day 
little more than curiosity. Her observation of 
natural phenomena seems to have commended her 
to Wordsworth. She describes herself as the victim 
to melancholy, and, though she tries a thousand 
arts to banish her discontent, she seems, like 
Wither, to have found her only consolation in 
poetry. Among the works reprinted is a tragedy, 
‘Aristomenes; or, the Royal Shepherd,’ never 
acted, and founded, say Baker, Reed, and Jones, 
on Lacedwemonian history. This, still after the 
example of the Duchess of Newcastle, she dedicates, 
in a rimed prologue, to her husband. Another play, 
now first published, is ‘ The Triumphs of Love and 
Innocence.’ This Miss Reynolds assumes to be the 
play which she read to Pope after inviting him to 
dinner, and sending him home, as he writes, “ in 
great disorder, with sickness at my head and 
stomach.” An introduction to the book, extending 
over a hundred and thirty odd pages, supplies an 
admirable account of the life at Eastwell and of 
the relations of Lady Winchilsea with Pope and 
Gay. This constitutes the chief attraction of the 
book, and gives it a claim to serious recognition. 
To Mr. Gosse, who calls the author his * beloved 
Anne Finch,” is due the recovery of the poems now 
first printed. These, before coming into his hands, 
remained for one hundred and forty years in the 
possession of the Creyk or Creake family, a member 
of which was vicar of Eastwell from 1742 to 1745. 


Botices to Gorresyoudents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
poe in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
neading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ** Duplicate.” 


. F. Y. (“Infirmary ” 
*N.E.D.’ on both words. 
NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ‘“* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “‘The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 


Hospital”). —See the 


ver- 
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PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ The ideal Dickens for those who wish to combine cheapness with good taste.” 


THE FIRESIDE DICKENS. 


NOW COMPLETE, A NEW EDITION OF 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


With 697 Illustrations by Cruikshank, “‘ Phiz,” &c. In 22 vols, crown 8vo 
Each Volume can be obtained separately. 


Price per Volume, cloth, 2s. net ; leather, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 
SKETCHES by BOZ, sc. 
The PICKWICK PAPERS. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 
The OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 
BARNABY RUDGE. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 
DOMBEY and SON. 
DAVID COPPERFIELD. 
BLEAK HOUSE. 
LITTLE DORRIT. 
CHRISTMAS STORIES. 
OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 


Price per Volume, cloth, Is. 6d. net: leather, gilt top, 3s. net 
OLIVER TWIST. 
AMERICAN NOTES. 
PICTURES FROM ITALY. 
A CHILD’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
HARD TIMES, &c. 
A TALE of TWO CITIES. 
REPRINTED PIECES, <c. 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 
The UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. 
MASTER HUMPHREY’S CLOCK.) 
EDWIN DROOD. 


The volumes can also be obtained in superior bindings—in half-parchment, half-calf, and half-morocco. 


NOTES and QUER/ES,—“This may well be the most popular edition for general purposes, and is, indeed, a 


miracle of cheapness,” 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


London: CHAPMAN & HALL, Limrrep, 11, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


HENRY FROWDE, Amen Corner, E.C. 


AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL PK 888, Publishers and Printers, 
50, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C ; 

Contains hairless paper. over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. New Pocket 
Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or piain 

Authors should note that The Leadenhall Press, Ltd, cannot be 
responsible for the loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
sould be retained 


TICKPHAST PASTE is miles better than Gum 
for sticking in Scraps, joining Papers, &c. 3d., 6d., and ls. with 
rong, useful Krush (nota Toy). Send two stamps to cover postage 
fora sampie Hottie, including Krush Pactory, Sugar Loaf Court, 
Leadenhall Street, B.C. Of ali Stationers. Stick phast Paste sticks. 


LORD ROBERTS’ LABEL. 


NATURAL Hungarian Bitter Water. 


MAGNESIUM SULPHATE APERIENT. 
The LANCET says :—** Typical natural purgative water, 


Mild, painless, non-nauseating. uose is comparatively 
small,” 


SUPPLIED BY ALL CHEMISTS AND STORES. 


Copy Testimonials, Press Matter, and Sample Bottle, 
with Prices, may be had of 


KRONTHAL WATERS, Lid., 


70, DEAN ST., OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


HAVE YOU A FRIEND WHO IS A 
POOR CORRESPONDENT ? 


Present a 


“SWAN” 


FOUNTAIN 
PEN LY 


To make 
the writing 
easier. 


10s. 6d., 
14s. 6d., 16s. 6d., 
2ls., 25s., 30s., 42s., 

to £20 Post Free, 
A Lasting, Useful Token of Friendship 


GUARANTEED. EXCHANGEABLE. 
SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent pcst free. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 


@, Cheapside, Kegert street, W., LONDON, 
3, Exehange Street 4ANCITESTER. 
BRENTANO 'S, 37, Ave. del Opera, PARIS. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S FORTHCOMING AND RECENT BOOKS. 


JAMES ORROCK, Painter, Connoisseur, Col-; LADY JUDAS. By Frank Barrett, Author of 
lector. By WEBBER In 2 handsome tre AY * Fettered for Life.” Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s 


in a — LEONORA. By Arnold Bennett, Author of 


Se Care. ‘The Grand Babylon Hotel.’ Crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


tor Sale is strictly limited to 50) Numbered Copies ) 


The PASTON LETTERS, 1422-1509. a! SIR DAVID'S VISITORS. By Sarah Tytler, 


Library Edition, containing upwards of @©0 more Letters than | Author of «In Clarissa's Day Crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, 6 


appeared in the Original ( VE RONA’S FATHER. By D. Christie 


Introduction and Notes 
Record Office. 6 vols. square demy Sv, art linen, gilt top, 2s. dd. | MURRAY, Author of * Joseph's Coat,’ &c. Crown Svo, cloth, gilt 
net per vol. (sold only in sets the Beition is strictly limited to top, 6s 


DEREADY in NOVEMBER. FIRST VOLUME | MISTRESS of BONAVENTURE. 
IN LAKELAND DELLS and FELLS. By| Somer ot ae 
Mamta’ Wen 4 SPLENDID IMPOSTOR. By Fred. 


. WHISHAW, Author of ‘ Mazeppa,'&c. Crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
ESSAYS | and HISTORIETTES. By Si the THIRD GENERATION. By M. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. P. SHIEL, Author of ‘The Purple Cloud.” Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 


top, 
LOVE and LOVERS of the PAST. By Paul , pyTTERFLY: Her Friends and her For- 


BRET HARTE’S COMPLETE POETICAL STEPPING BLINDFOLD. By T. W. Speight, 
WORKS, including “ some Later Verses.” Crown 8vo, buckram ——_ of ‘The Mysteries of Heron Dyke.’ Crown Svo, cloth, gilt 
RAMBLES in WOMANLAND. By Max A LADY of MISRULE. By Henry Cress- 
ot Retweea Ourselves, &c. my Author of ‘A Precious Scamp,’ &c. Crown cloth, gilt 


The BEST of the FUN. By Capt, E, The MOTOR PIRATE. By G. Sidney Pater- 


PENNELL-ELMHIKST. With 8 Coloured by G. D. 
Giles, and 45 in Miack and White by J. Sturgess and G. D. Giles beige 


Woyai cloth, git top, 16 The BAYSWATER MIRACLE. By Frank 
PHIL MAY’ Ss SKETCH- BOOK. Comprising nae of ‘The Man who Lost his “oan 


“4 Cartoons by the famous Humorous Artist. Large folio, cloth, 


26 SYRLIN. By Ouida. A New Edition, 
PRINCE HAGEN: a Phantasy. By Upton 
SINCLAIR, Author of ‘ King Midas,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, Js. 6d. THE ST. MARTIN'S LIBRARY. 
The MYSTERY of LINCOLN’S INN. By Pott 8vo, cloth, wilt top, 2s net each ; leather, gilt edges, with silk 
ROBERT MACHRKAY, Author of ‘A Biow over the Heart,’ &c. arker, 3s. net each 
Crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, 6s PU BRISQUE, and other Papers. Hy Robert Louis 


MEN and BOUKS. Ry Robert Louis Stevenson 


Crowe Ove, cloth, Se. 4 NEW ARAKIAN NIGHTS. By Kobert Louis Stevenson 


EMILE ZULA’S NOVELS. the POCKET K.L.8. Favourite Passages from Stevenson's Works. 
‘Translated and Edited by ERNEST A. VIZETELLY The LIFE of the FIELDS. Ky Richard Jefferies 
~ ALL SORTS and CONDITIONS of MEN. Hy Sir Walter Besant. 
ROME | LOURDES. The DRAM-SHOr WALTUN and COTTON'S COMPLETE ANGLER. 
PARIS | The JOY of LIFE. The r. AT and the THIN SKETCHES. Ky Mark Twain 
HIS MASTEKPIECE MUNEY | The DREAM. UNDEK the GKRENWOOD TRRE. By Thomas Hardy. 
ABKE MOURET’S TRANSGRESSION. nis. EXCELLENCY. The CLOISTER and the HEAKTH. Ky Charies Keade. 
The FORTUNE of the KOUGONS. the DUWNPALL “It 18 NEVER TOv LATE TU MEND.” By Charies Reade. 
‘The CONQUEST of the PLASSANS DucTOR PASCAL. The By Hall Caine 
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